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They'll feel like Big Leaguers in these shoes... 


wa looking forward to spring—the sound of 
wood smacking horsehide. You’re probably thinking 
of new baseball equipment for your team this season. 


Why not give your players a Big-League feeling in 
their games— give them shoes that help their confidence! 
Spalding — makers of Big League shoes — have given the 
same care and consideration to the manufacture of these 
No. 40 shoes that goes into the most expensive models. 
While they do not have all of the features of the Big 
League shoes, they do have many that you'll be surprised 
to find in a shoe at such a modest price. 


The uppers are cut from selected full chrome kip sides. 
Full leather lined with inside pockets. The full leather 
lining gives the shoe greater durability and keeps it in 
shape longer. The sole is lock-stitched, which prevents 


$3.60 pair 


a broken thread from running around the sole or heel. 
Between the inner sole and tap is a steel plate to 
protect the foot from the cleats. That comfort means 
a lot on the basepaths. The plates are Parkerized rust- 
proof, and attached to the shoe with solid rivets. 


All in all, we think the No. 40 is the finest baseball 
shoe ever offered at the price. Only $3.60 a pair, whole- 
sale! Go to your nearest Spalding dealer and see for 
yourself what a great shoe it is. 


And while you’re there, get him to show you the rest 
of the Spalding baseball line. Spalding has outfitted Major 
League teams for more than half a century and R 
puts all the Spalding know-how into baseball Wes" 
equipment at prices to suit any coach’s budget us 
or specifications. 


© 1934, A. G. S. @ BROS. 
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a Different Team 
too bad he’s been out with a 
sprained ankle. .. they’d be at the top now instead of battling in the cellar.” 


Every coach knows that nothing can pull a good team down quicker than 
accidents. Yet every year finds men like Burke—natural stars—speedy men 
with sure eyes for the basket—warming the bench because of strained 


muscles and torn ligaments, the result of slippery floors. 


Seal-O-San can keep your star players in the game and . . . on their feet. 
For a Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor means 100% sure footing. 


Coaches at Purdue, Michigan, Rutgers, Pitt and 2500 other schools realize 
the big advantage Seal-O-San gives to the squad. Dribbling, pivoting and 
shooting improve on its non-slip, beautiful surface, and skids, falls and 
painful injuries no longer handicap teamwork. 


Investigate Seal-O-San today. It is low in cost and can be applied by mop 
without skilled labor. Clip the coupon below and join the 2500 coaches who 
are winning faster and cleaner games on non-slippery Seal-O-San. 


COACHES 
CHART YOUR TEAM’S Jhe HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES 
PROGRESS IN THIS HUNTINGTON INDIANA 
TORONTO, ONT. 72-76 Ovchess SF 2125 Merket OE NVER, COLO 


BOOK. IT’S FREE. 


Huntington Laboratories, MAKERS OF DERMA-SAN—ATHLETE’S FOOT PREVENTIVE 


Huntington, Indiana. 
Please send me a Seal-O-San Shot Chart Book 
and complete information on Seal-O-San. 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


RAISE THE MENTAL TEMPERATURE 


PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT 


GOVERNMENT, HISTORY... 


Controversy! Clash of opinion! Mental stimulant .. . 
That’s part of what Scholastic brings into social studies 
classrooms every week . . . A vitalized, clarified picture 
of the financial and industrial disputes and problems that 
beset the nation . . . The New Congress, the messages 
of the President, the whole gamut of social legislation 

. World news graphically narrated, accompanied by 
Kenneth M. Gould’s illuminating interpretations in “Be- 
hind the Headlines” . . . All gauged to meet the mental 
stature of high school students and to command their 
interest . . . Also formally diagramed debates (as valua- 
ble to English as to Social Studies classes) . . . Should 
the banks be nationalized? How far should we go with 
Federal control of Wall Street? Editorials, too, on these 
and other pertinent issues . . . All this and more in the 
weekly Scholastic, which costs only 50 cents a semester 


per pupil. 


5,000 teachers have found a 
method which gets results, 
which arouses listless students, 
and makes the entire class more 


alert, responsive and studious. 


YOUR CLASSROOM!!! 


e TEN FREE TRIPS TO WASHINGTON 


STUDENT MOTIVATION... 


Both in the English and Social Studies departments, 
Scholastic offers numerous ingenious projects to encour- 
age student participation. Ten free trips to Washington 
will be gifts to students and teachers this year, together 
with hundreds of other prizes, in Scholastic’s third An- 
nual News Examination. Also, through the Tenth An- 
nual Scholastic Awards (the stimulating results of which 
have amazed scores of once-skeptical teachers) thousands 
of dollars in cash, scholarships, and prizes will be dis- 
tributed for student work in literature and the fine arts. 
Send for free booklets on this. “Self-expression for 
Students” is Scholastic’s motto to enliven the composi- 
tion classes and accelerate pupils’ writing ability. See 
how it’s done in the Student-Forum and Round Table 
of every weekly issue and in the annual Graduates’ and 
Student-Written numbers. 


ENGLISH 


CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


- 50c a subscription.) Orders of 2 or more to one, 
Single subscriptions $1.50 a school year. 


Short stories that are exciting, that are packed with dramatic situations, and with it all, are real 
literature in Scholastic every week. The spring semester’s stories will be by Naomi Mitchison, 
John Russell, Zona Gale, Edith Wharton, P. G. Wodehouse, Susan Glaspell, John Buchan, 
- so Dunsany, and other literary headliners. Also, six one-act plays which will aid you to bring 

a genuine taste of the theatre into your classroom. Rachel Field, Percival Wilde and Walter 
Bissell are among the playwrights. Stories accompanied by critical and biographical articles 
about the authors by Mabel A. Bessey (herself a teacher). These articles make living authors 
really live with all their appealing personal idiosyncrasies and working methods. A weekly read- 
ing menu and a monthly page of book news by May Lamberton Becker . . . a weekly depart- 
ment of poetry edited by youthful Dorothy Emerson, and including appropriate and represen- 
tative selections from the best modern American and English poets . . . These and other features 
make Scholastic indispensable to thousands of English teachers. | 


This full rich program for your high school classes for 


ONLY 50c A SEMESTER PER PUPIL! 


(for orders of 2 or 


copies of each 
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HOWARD G. CANN has been hy 
coaching “pe varsity basketball Be 
teams at New York University 
since 1923, and in January, 
1932, was appointed head foot- 
ball coach. 


in the interest of 
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RULES 
OF DIET 


Select your diet carefully. 
Cultivate leisurely eating. 


For energy, eat whole grain 
cereals, starches, sugars, butter, 


ete. 


For building of tissues, eat meat, 
milk, fish, whole grain cereals, 


vegetables. 


Drink plenty of liquids—at least 
1 pint of milk and 1 quart of 


water daily. 
Avoid rich sweets. 


Before exercise, eat only light, 


easily-digested food, if any. 


After exercise, do not eat a hearty 


meal within 30 minutes. 


Be rested when you come to the 
table. 


, PLEASE POST THIS ON 
YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
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athletes 


You can’t control the breaks of the 
game... but you CAN give your boys 
the advantage of good advice on what 
to eat. Many a championship has un- 
doubtedly been won by proper atten- 
tion to diet. 


Coaches and trainers everywhere 
recommend Shredded Wheat. It’s 
100%. whole wheat, with nothing 
added, nothing taken away. These 
crisp-baked, appetizing biscuits are 
packed with energy, PLUS the vital 
elements that athletes need to keep 
in trim .. . carbohydrates, to fur- 
nish fuel for active bodies; proteins, 
for strength and endurance; minerals 
and vitamins, to help build strong 
bones, supple muscles, resistance to 
disease. And bran, the body regulator, 
in the correct proportion provided by 
Nature. 


Help your boys to do their very best. 
Tell them that Shredded Wheat, with 
fruit and milk or cream, is a combina- 
tion that makes winners! ... A prod- 
uct of 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda 


HREDDED 
WHEAT 


THE VITALLY DIFFERENT FOOD 


e ON THE 0 OTHER SIDE OF THIS PAGE IS NO. 1 OF A SERIES OF HEALTH POSTERS ISSUED BY SHREDDED 
WHEAT. POST IT ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD, WHERE THE ATHLETIC SQUAD CAN SEE IT. IF 
_You'D LIKE ADDITIONAL COPIES FREE FOR GYM AND ASSEMBLY HALL, SEND A POST CARD TO- 

NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 449 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK cITY. 
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FTER Notre Dame's rousing 
victory over Army in the final 
game of what used to be called 


the football season, a considerable 
body of citizens began to think that 


_Mr. Heartly Anderson was not such a 


bad coach after all. Millions of unoffi- 
cial Notre Dame alumni revised their 
opinion of Mr. Anderson. But it was 
to no avail. His doom had been sealed 
in an envelope some time before the 
final game. Mr. Anderson was sen- 
tenced to join the great army of men 
who go around saying, “I used to be 
a football coach onetime myself.” 

The profession of football coaching 
is not much of a profession, as profes- 
sions go. Every professional football 
coach would do well to have a little 
sideline, for there is no telling when 
he may need it. After a professional 
football coach has lost his job he is 
practically disenfranchised. Rarely do 
we hear of the fired coach being 
“called” to some other school. 

This is not meant to be a sob story 
on behalf of Mr. Heartly Anderson. 
We know nothing about him as man or 
coach. Maybe he wasn’t the man for 
the job. Maybe the scores of other 
coaches who lost their jobs last month 
at the end of losing seasons were not 
the men for the jobs. But if they really 
were not the men for the jobs one 
wonders why the employers of these 
coaches do not devise more accurate 
means of determining in advance what 
a man’s qualifications are and what he 
is capable of doing.* Until the employ- 
ers know what they want and can tell 
pretty much in advance what they are 
getting, it will continue to be a far- 
stretched use of the word to refer to 
football coaching as a profession. As 


IN THIS ISSUE 


it stands now it is more of a gamble 
than anything else. 


Yale coach who got the job only a 
year ago, has been on the pan and in 


It is an ugly situation which Bae such as only alumni can kindle. 
ca ‘ 


so many of our institutions of e 

tion looming large in the none-too-re- 
fined sports-page headlines every De- 
cember as a result of their firing the 
football coach. It is made all the more 
ridiculous by the 
use of the word 
“resign’’ in the an- 
nouncement the 
employers give to 
the press. If this is 
elegance, courtesy 
and kindness, 
please pass us the 
salt and the hy- 
pocrisy. It is no 
wonder that the 
more fortunate 
big-time coaches 
ask for, and usual- 


‘Out with him,” they shouted. “Yale 
men want a football team that knows 
how to play football,” cried most fa- 
mous of Yale football alumni, Ted 
Coy. . nig as the Yale mob were quite 
iy sure they had Mr. 
Root lynched, 
footballistically 
speaking, Presi- 
dent Angell, in a 
speech before an 
alumni group, told 
all interfering 
alumni where they 
could go, and it 
wasn't New 
Haven. “They can 
go to hell,” he 
said, “and I mean 
the old, fundamen- 


talist kind of hell.” 


ly get, fancy sala- 
ries, and then rake in all they can on 
the side from radio, moving pictures, 
newspaper articles, testimonials and 
endorsements. These lucky coaches 
know only too well that one or two los- 
ing seasons will spell their doom. We 
don’t blame them for getting all they 
can while the getting’s good. The 
blame goes directly to the employers, 
the institutions for whose glory the 
coach and his players go forth to 
battle. 


A long locomotive and a gold 
bulldog for President Angell 


HE Yale team this year was a 
Tse: lost the Harvard game, too, 
which is a major calamity in itself. 
Consequently, Mr. Reginald Root, the 
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lication, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope for return, if unsuitable. 


The doctors have the floor 
gz month we presented a sympo- 


sium of opinion and comment by 

various high school principals on 
the case of the high school athlete who 
comes home from practise so tired 
every evening that, after eating his 
dinner, he is good for nothing except 
a long sleep. We remarked that we 
did not know, nor did anyone else in 
sight seem to know, whether physical 
exertion in such doses was good or bad 
for the boy. A committee of Indiana 


doctors, studying high school athletics _ 


in relation to health discussed this 
question, we note in the November /n- 
diana High School Athletic Associa- 
tion Bulletin. 

From one statement in the Indiana 
committee’s report there may arise a 
wrong conception of the committee's 
meaning. 

“The point of most importance, it 
seems to us, is not how much a perfect- 
ly well and sound boy can play, but to 
determine at all times, whether he is 
physically fit to play at all.” 

The statement, if not carefully 
weighed, may give the first impression 
that the quantity of play by a perfect- 
ly well and sound boy is relatively un- 
important. But, it seems to us, that the 
committee means it to be no lower than 
second in importance. A subsequent 
statement in the same report suggests 
that even the [Concluded on page 2!] 


2 Chicago, Dec. 26-27, the 


*At its meeti 


American Footba ball Co ao Association officially 
took cognizance of the instability in the f 
coaching profession, and adopted measures de- 
signed <:.. correct the condition. A detailed report 
on this action will appear in the February 
Scholastic Coach. 
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Gripfast Marking — the first major improvement made in the sur- 
face treatment of basketballs is Wilson's latest advancement in 
basketball construction. 


Gripfast Marking is a waffle meshing of the surface of the ball that 
provides far greater finger traction than has ever been known be- 
fore. Fingers sense a new security of grip that aids control and 
reduces fumbling, yet none of the elastic feel or resilient touch 
has been taken from the ball. An even greater sense of the 
possibilities of speed and snappy play is experienced. 


Gripfast Marking holds the ball in even flight through the air in 
the same way that mesh marking is effective in keeping a golf 
ball on an even line of flight. 


Gripfast Marking on footballs met enthusiastic acceptance this 
season — it is being accepted with the same enthusiasm by 


basketball coaches who insist that their teams have the advantage 
of improved equipment. 


Gripfast Marking is a worthy addition to that steadily lengthen- 
ing list of improvements that have built Wilsons recognized lead- 
ership in basketball construction. 


WILSON -WESTERN 


>. 
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SPORTING GOODS CO. 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK — DENVER — LOS ANGELES — SAN FRANCISCO — PORTLAND 


Gripfast basketballs are 
equipped with the new 
Wilson detachable, re- 
placeable, interchange- 
able, all rubber valve 
bladder — leak-proof, 


dust-proof and fool-proof. 
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THREE MEN AT WORK; TWO AT REST 


By Claire M. Burcky 


HEREVER the University 
Pittsburgh basketball 

team has played (and its 
travels in recent years have perhaps 
been more extensive than those of any 
other team) it has commanded the in- 
terest and respect of basketball ex- 
perts by virtue of its ability to keep 
possession of the ball and keep it 
moving in short, rapid passes within 
the frontcourt. To the uninitiated this 
pattern of swift play, with its staccato 
of leathery claps as the ball sped from 
one pair of hands to another, was a 
bewildering magic of pass-work and 
player-movement in which, at times, it 


was impossible to follow the flight of. 


the ball. To those analyists of the game 
who are capable of observing basket- 
ball action and determining what 
makes it click, the pattern was seen 
to consist of players who exchanged 
passes and places in a limited area of 
the frontcourt until one of their num- 
ber was open for a reasonably safe 
shot at the basket. The path of the 
players and the path of the ball, if 
marked on the floor, would form, 
roughly, the figure 8. 


Changed last season 


Prior to the 1932-33 season, Dr. 
Harold C. Carlson, the University of 
Pittsburgh coach, used four and some- 
times five of his players in the Figure 
8 continuity, but last season he made a 
slight alteration in the pattern, cen- 
tering the action in three men, on the 
theory that with three men at work 
and two maneuvering and waiting for 
the opening, more openings would oc- 
cur. 

“Of course, there was an interchange 
of men at work and at rest,” said Dr. 
Carlson. “Our 1933 method of using 
the Figure 8 offensive was through an 
interchange of triangles, on either side 
of the court, near the end line, near 
the center line and in diagonals. There 
are six possible triangles for us, each 
utilizing three men and allowing two 
to rest. The continuities were first es- 
tablished as such and involved the use 
of a man ahead of the ball. Scoring 
opportunities came with the breaks in 
the continuity, by the receiver return- 
ing the pass to the passer cutting for 
the basket. This return pass was most 
used in the side-line triangles.” 

Last month at the annual University 
of Pittsburgh basketball clinic, attend- 
ed by coaches from western Pennsyl- 


The continui 


of the " Figure 8’ offensive 


as developed by Dr. Carlson at Pittsburgh 
1 
5 5 
4 4 2 4 4 


DIAGRAM I—SIDE SERIES 


~ 5 


DIAGRAM 2—CROSS-FLOOR SERIES 


2 3 2. 
5. 1 
3 4 5 4 


vania, West Virginia and Ohio, Dr. 
Carlson discussed and demonstrated 
his Figure 8 continuity. The clinic, in 
its entirety, included a morning and 
afternoon session, with lectures and 
rules interpretations. Two high school 
teams, the Monongahela City High 
School and the Zelienople High School, 
were selected to put on the demonstra- 
tion of the Figure 8 attack. Dr. Carl- 
son took the floor with the teams to 
direct the demonstration. 

At the request of Scholastic Coach, 
Dr. Carlson has diagrammed the con- 
tinuity of each of the three major Fig~ 
ure 8 tri-player attacks. 

Diagram 1 shows a sideline contin- 
uity, involving Players No. 1, 2 and 
3. No. 1 passes to No. 2 then cuts to 
the position indicated by the arrow, 
as No. 3 takes the position vacated by 
No. 1. No. 2 back-passes to No. 3, 
then cuts to position formerly occupied 
by No. 3, as No. 1 takes the position 


DIAGRAM 3—DIAGONAL SERIES 


vacated by No. 2. No. 3 passes in to 
No. 1, then cuts to position to which 
No. 1 first cut after the first pass; No. 
1 back-passes to No. 2 who came over 
to position vacated by No. 3. The open- 
ing for a shot may come at any time 
during the continuity. The two play- 
ers “at rest’’ hold themselves available 
for action, of course, and frequently 
maneuver themselves into a position 
for pass reception and a good shot at 
the basket. 

Diagram 2 shows a cross-floor con- 
tinuity just inside the frontcourt by 
the center line, or down deeper toward 


the free-throw line. In this continuity _ 


Players No. 1, 3 and 4 are at work. 
Player No. 2 has joined No. 5 at rest, 
No. 4 going to work. 


Diagram No. 3 shows the continuity 
on a diagonal. Players No. 1, 3 and 5 
are at work. No. 4 and 2 are at rest. 

[Concluded on page 32] 
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Free...a chart to help your boys 


keep physically fit 


G 
This weight chart is provided by Ger 
of POSTUM-the delicious ‘training 


BASKETBALL WEIGHT 


Check your weight daily 


eneral Foods, makers 
table 


CHART 


NAME| WEIGHT— 


le ideo! 

Sects.” A 
Cooch, Chvietion Unk 


WILL HELP YOU KEEP FIT 


ot 

4 Ect only plain, wholesome food. 

5. Drink at least 8 glasses of water every day. 

6. Make sure you eliminate regularly every day. 


meals. 


THESE 7 SIMPLE TRAINING RULES 


J. Avoid tee ond coffee—drink plenty of mih—vee « warm drink, such os Postum, with 


the athlnte or out of 
P. SMITH, Treinen, 
Srote University 


ERE’S something every basket- 
ball coach can use —a handy 
weight-chart that keeps a daily record 
of the weight of every player on the 


GENERAL Foops, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

Please send the new Basketball Weight- 
Chart. Also send me a full-size package 
and......sample tins of Instant Postum, 
copies of Warner’s free 
training book, ‘‘Iron. Men and How to 


Build Them.”’ 
Name 
Address 


City 


s. Cc. 1-34 


State 
Fill in completely—print name and address. 


squad. We believe that it will prove of 
real value to you and your squad. 


One of these weight charts (19 inches 
by 16 inches) will be sent to you, free, 


by General Foods, makers,of Postum, 
the delicious training table drink. 


Sample tins of Postum 
Postum has become the favorite train- 
ing table drink in hundreds of schools 
and colleges where coaches enforce 
the two-word training rule ““No cof- 
fee.’’ We believe that this rule would 
benefit growing boys if it were applied 
in still more schools and would appre- 
Clate your cooperation. For our part, 


we will send you a full-size can of 
Instant Postum for your personal use, 
and as many sample tins as you want 
for members of your team. 


Postum contains no caffein... no 
harmful drug stimulant. Postum is 


simply whole wheat and bran, roasted 


and slightly sweetened. Postum-made- 
with-milk is one of the most nourish- 
ing beverages anyone can have. Postum 
is a product of General Foods. 


Mail the coupon today for your free 
copy of the handy basketball weight 


chart, and for your /vee trial packages — 
of Postum. 


"Coffer bed effects 
‘ MARRY HILLMAN Treieer, 
piece on every te ethietes in treimng 
moy be weed 
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GIRLS’ BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS 


By Elizabeth W. Yeend 


This is the first of a series of moving-pic- 
ture studies of girls’ basketball rules and tech- 
niques presented by Scholastic Coach under 
the direction of Miss Yeend, instructor in the 
Department of Physical Education, School of 
Education, New York University. The series 
will continue through the February and March 
issues. 


clarify some of the women’s bas- 

ketball rules and techniques that 
these excerpts from moving-picture 
film and these explanations are pre- 
sented. In the past, there were a 
great number of coaches of women’s 
basketball whose knowledge of the 
rules and skills of the game was far 
below what it should have been for an 
adequate understanding of the spirit 
and intent of the rules, and an intelli- 


| is with a desire to explain and 
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Rules and techniques of the game in- 
terpreted through the camera’‘s lens 


gent sympathy for the work of com- 
petent referees. 

. This condition which foisted half- 
informed coaches, many of whom had 
no natural enthusiasm for girls’ bas- 
ketball but undertook the work be- 
cause they were appointed to it by a 
faculty superior, has not been so prev- 
alent in recent years, and is growing 
less and less troublesome through the 
splendid educational campaign car- 
ried on by the Committee on Women’s 
Basketball. The Committee has done 
a great deal toward making the rules 
more workable and in offering oppor- 
tunities for players and coaches 
throughout the country to come for- 
ward -with suggestions for improve- 
ment of the game and with questions 
on points of technique and rules inter- 
pretation. 

Another factor that is a good in- 
fluence in standardizing the game and 
emphasizing the importance of a thor- 
ough knowledge of the rules on the 
part of coaches and officials is the 
Women’s National Officials’ Rating 
Committee. Through this committee 
it is now possible to obtain the serv- 
ices of nationally rated women officials 
in most parts of the country. 

The game of basketball offers an 
infinite number of skills which may 
be readily learned by girls through 
practice that need not be a grind, but 
can be made really interesting. The 
peculiar character of the game itself 
is one that attracts young people. The 
game has the first advantage of being 
something that a sufficiently large 
group of girls will enjoy playing. 
There has been a tendency, recently, 
on the part of some curriculum mak- 
ers, to disparage the game of basket- 
ball in an effort, sincere of course and 
well intended, to call attention to the 
existence of other games and forms of 
recreational activity. Every encour- 
agement should be given to the move- 
ment to broaden the girls’ athletic 
program, but in this process it is 
hoped that basketball as a game will 
not be made to suffer unjust attacks 
just in order to divert attention to 
other games. These other games and 
physical activities can well stand on 
their own merits. After all, the final 
test of the merit of a game as recre- 
ational activity is the health and 
pleasure the players derive from it. 

Often, coaches of girls’ basketball 
are satisfied to teach the same ma- 
terial year in and year out, without 
varying the teaching technique, or 
adding material that would at least 


SEQUENCE No. 3: THE CHEST 
SHOT: “INFINITELY MORE AC- 
CURATE THAN THE OVER- 


HEAD SHOT." 
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SEQUENCE No. 4: FRONT 
PIVOT WITH CHARGE INTO 
THE DEFENSIVE PLAYER. A 
PERSONAL FOUL. 


be refreshing to fhe coach herself. 
Many players, -feaching a_ certain 
stage toward perfection (which comes 
with playing the game a season or 
two) are unaware of the further sat- 
isfaction which may be derived from 
the incorporation of added techniques 
and skills. 

The accompanying photographs, ex- 
cerpts from the moving-picture film 
we have assembled in conjunction 
with Scuovastic Ceacn, attempt to 
clarify certain points in the rules and 
demonstrate several! fundamental 
maneuvers. We plan to have other 
excerpts from the film appear in sub- 
sequent issues. 


The sequence of four pictures on 
the front cover demonstrates some of 
the possibilities of guarding a player 
who has possession of the ball. This 
guarding technique is one that was 
legalized last year. Prior to the 1932- 
33 season it was illegal for the guard 
to move her hands in all planes. Now 


she may move them in any plane as — 


long as she does not make contact 
with the ball or the ball holder. It is 
a personal foul to so guard with per- 
sonal contact, the penalty being one 
free-throw and a_ personal foul 
charged against the offender. If the 
ball holder was in the act of throwing 
for the basket, she is given two free 
throws if the field goal was missed, 
one if it was made. 

The guarding definition is clearly 
stated in the Official Playing Rules*, 
as follows: 

“The guarding player may use one 


*Official Basketball Guide for Women and 
Official Playing Rules combined. 1933-34 Edi- 
tion. Spalding’s Athletic Libra No. 17R. 
Price 25c. American Sports Publishing Co., 


New York. 


or both arms in any plane, provided 
she does not make contact with ball 
or opponent. Wherever two walls 
meet, forming a corner, only one arm 
may be used.” 

The official note, being a part of 
the rule, allows for a little leeway in 
the case of slight contact: 

“NOTE—Although basketball is 
theoretically a ‘no-contact game, it is 
obvious that personal contact cannot 
be avoided entirely when players are 
moving rapidly over a limited space. 
The personal contact resulting from 
such movement should not be penal- 
ized unless roughness has resulted. 
Likewise, accidentally touching the 
ball held by an opponent, or acciden- 
tally touching the ball against the 
hands or arms of a guarding player 
should not be penalized if the ball or 
hands are immediately withdrawn, 
thus avoiding roughness or hindrance 
to the opponent. (See discussion, p. 
16 of Guide).” 

The discussion referred to on page 
16 of the Official Basketball Guide 
for Women comes under the heading 
“Discussion of Debatable Points in 
the Rules,” and offers the following 
aid to interpretation: 

“Serious consideration was given in the 
rules revision meeting to the very real 
problem of defining charging and rough- 
ness. It has been pointed out that a cer- 
tain amount of contact is bound to occur 
when two players, simultaneously running 
for and reaching for the ball, converge. 
If there has been an effort to minimize 
this contact and no real roughness, it 
would seem unreasonable to penalize either 
player. In a closely guarded position, 
a player may brush another with no evil 
intent, no evil result. To date any con- 
tact, no matter how slight, by the player 
with the ball can be called ‘charging.’ In 
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other sports officials’ discretion in such 
matters has been the solution. It is felt 
in basketball, too, that we should give the 
official larger discretionary power. This 
should in no wise license roughness, lead- 
ing to dangerous play, nor should it mean 
that coaches would train their players to 
‘get by’ with as much contact as possible. 
Emphasis should if possible be placed on 
the acquisition of more skill in handling 
of ball and body and speedier play.” 


Overhead shot 


The three pictures in Sequence No. 
2 give a clear illustration of the dis- 
advantages of the two-hand overhead 
shot, once so commonly used. Now, 
however, with the defensive player 
permitted to move her hands in any 
direction, the well-guarded shooter 
who attempts to use the two-hand 
overhead will frequently find it nec- 
essary to bend far back, making her 
balance uncertain with consequent ef- 
fect on accuracy and good aim. Note 
also how the shooter has her vision 
blocked. This shot should be discour- 
aged as a shot to be used regularly. 
Against poor guarding the shot will 
be more effective. Shooters who are 
adept at springing off the floor and 
throwing a two-hand overhead shot 
as they reach the peak of the jump, 
would find a variation of this shot 
useful. But the average player, in 
this day, is not as yet capable of per- 
forming these feats of skill and co- 
ordination.. The guard in Sequence 
No. 2 is within her legal rights at all 
times. 

Sequence No. 3 is a demonstration 
of the most widely used and most ac- 
curate field shot in the game. The 
chest shot is infinitely more accurate 
than the overhead shot. It is a shot 
that can be despatched quickly, or 
slowly and with careful aim, as the 
occasion requires. The shooter can 
keep her eyes on the guard as well as 
on the basket. Balance is easily main- 
tained and it is possible to follow 
through and cut in for recovery of the 
ball under the basket. It is also the 
better stance from which to pivot or 
pass, in event the forward decides to 
change the maneuver. 


SEQUENCE No. 5: REVERSE PIVOT TO CLEAR GUARD AND DRIBBLE TOWARD BASKET 


The pivot 


Sequences No. 4 and No. 5 illus- 
trate the two types of pivot—the 
front pivot, sometimes called the 
front turn; and the reverse pivot, in 
which the pivoting player pulls away 
from the guard. 


The front pivot should not be used 
when the guard is standing, as she 
should be, between the forward and 
the forward’s basket. The front pivot 
used under this condition is the sub- 
ject of Sequence No. 4. What hap- 
pens here is one of the most frequent 
fouls in girls basketball—the forward 
charging into the guard. Here in 
these pictures it is clearly the for- 
ward's fault. She has turned and ad- 
vanced directly into the arm and side 
of the guard. The guard is absolved 
of all responsibility in this particular 
situation, for she made no move to 
cause the contact. Had she been mov- 
ing, instead of being in a relatively 
stand-still position, at the time of the 
contact, the responsibility for the 
contact would have been equally hers, 
and, perhaps, wholly hers, depending 
on the related movements of both 
players. 


As far as the piyoting maneuver of 
the forward is concerned, this is per- 
fectly legal in both Sequence No. 4 
and Sequence No. 5. The rules define 
the pivot thus (Rule 4, Division C, 
Section 4): 

“A Pivot is a play in which a player 
who is holding the ball steps once, or 
more than once, in any direction with the 
same foot, the other foot (called the pivot 
foot) being kept at its initial point of 
contact with the floor. 

“If, after pivoting, the player is to 
pass, bounce or throw for goal, the pivot 
foot may be lifted or a jump may be 
made, but the ball must leave the hands 
before one or both feet again touch the 
floor.” 


The reverse pivot (Sequence No. 5 
across the top of the pages) is the 
one to instinctively turn to when in 
difficulties. Beginners, in learning to 
pivot, will often make the front turn 
when it is the reverse pivot they de- 
sire. They may become all confused, 
and a frustration may set in which 
will disconcert them all the more if 


they are driven to continue practicing 
the pivot under observation. The 
coach must be careful not to do any- 
thing further to aggravate the emo- 
tional disturbance, and would do well, 
with certain types of girls, to change 
the subject for the time being. Girls 
can condition their reflexes in pivoting 
by practicing both front and reverse 
turns by themselves, anywhere. They 
should bend their knees in negotiating 
the turn, keep the ball well in hand 
and in readiness make a pass, shoot, 
or start a dribble at the completion 
of the pivot, as in the last stages of 
Sequence No. 5. In this sequence, the 
forward is using her right foot as the 
pivot foot. The left foot, or propeller 
foot, touches the floor twice in mak- 
ing this particular turn, although the 
turn can be made without allowing the 
propeller foot to strike the floor until 
the turn is completed. Beginners will 
probably find it more convenient to 
let the propeller foot strike the floor 
several times, for a fine point in body 
balance is involved in a turn taken 
fast. 


The guard out-maneuvered 


The reverse or rear pivot is also 
used to advantage in combination with 
a feint in the opposite direction at the 
start of the maneuver. In Sequence No. 
5 the forward may be seen in the first 
two frames employing a quick, moder- 
ate feint designed to throw the guard 
over to the forward’s left. This feint 
is accomplished by a sudden thrusting 
of the ball and a body movement in 
the desired direction (to the forward’s 
left in this instance). An unwitting 
guard will be deceived by this feint 
and move over to her own right. This 
opens the territory to the forward’s 
right, to which the forward turns in a 
reverse pivot. The frames from the 
moving picture, published herewith, 
may give the impression that this is 
all a deliberate movement done in 
stages. The moving pictures were 
taken at slow-motion speed in order 
to capture the details of the action, 
and what may appear in print to be a 
series of movements with pauses, is in 
reality a quick, continuous and har- 
monious maneuver. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
ROUND - UP 


N item appearing in the news- 
A papers one day during the 
late football season caught, no 

doubt, the fancy and aroused the 
curiosity of most school people who 
noticed it. It told of the abandonment 
of interscholastic football by the 
Cheyenne Mountain High School*, 
because of the danger of the game, 
and the recent adoption of rodeo 
sports. It further stated, with evident 
relish, that in the first riding session 
with his boys, Dr. Lloyd Shaw, super- 
intendent, coach and sports leader, 
cracked a rib. The rather quick, but 
characteristic, news-item conclusion 
was that rodeo sports seemed to be 
no less dangerous than football, and 
that the Cheyenne boys would be just 


as well off on the football field as in | 


(or out of) the saddle. 


There ended the newspaper com- 
ment. The humor was there, of course, 
but the real point was missing. Chey- 
enne students did not give up inter- 
scholastic football only because of its 
danger to life and limb. There was 
another factor influencing them in 
their decision. That factor was the 
danger of false values that developed 
out of a winning season on the foot- 
ball field. Cheyenne did not give up 
the game of football. It was inter- 


“*FASCINATING OUTLET FROM THE OVER-ORGANIZED 


AND OVER-DRIVEN SPORT PROGRAM OF TODAY’’ 


scholastic compe- 
tition in the game 
that they gave up 
for reasons which ~ 
Dr. Shaw puts 
thus: 


“Years ago we 
went in for foot- 
ball with all that 
we were worth. 
We had some 
big husky boys, 
though our school 
was so small that 
we could only 
get fourteen 
boys, some of 
whom we bor- 
rowed from the 
grade school, to 
make up our squad. We scrimmaged 
one side of our line against the other 
and had three extra men for a defen- 
sive backfield. Incidentally, this meant 
first team against first team, and when 
they all knew exactly where the play 
was going, both sides got intensive 
practice. We had a streak of phenom- 
enal luck and defeated the teams from 
the largest schools in the state. When 
a small school has such a season the 
newspapers overdo it. The publicity 
was not good for us. And I was afraid 
that if we continued 
playing with some 
small boys filling in 
gaps on the line, we 
were sure to hurt some- 
one seriously. We were 
too good for the little 
schools, too little for 
the big schools, and we 
were becoming a foot- 
ball reputation with a 
little class work at- 
tached. So we talked 
it over and gave the 
whole thing up _ by 
vote of the student 
body. 

“Our school has 
since grown in size. 
We have returned to 
football, but not the 
interscholastic variety. 
We play the game 
among ourselves, not 
to be aloof, but only 
to be certain to re- 
main invulnerable to 
the ravages of the 
hoopla, from press 
and public, that ac- 


*Cheyenne Mountain 
Schools, District No. 12, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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companies a team through a victori- 
ous season.” 


The natural way 


Dr. Shaw and his staff strive to 
develop natural sports and to make 
the most of the rugged land in which 
this school is so fortunately situated. 
Mountaineering and skiing are the 
most popular sports. The students 
own a mountain cabin, above the 
Seven Falls, and lease a ranch house 
on the back of Pike’s Peak to use as 
a ski lodge. An automobile bus and 
a set of tents have been purchased by 
the students from the proceeds of 
their dramatic entertainments. With 
bus, tents and skis, the students range 
all over the mountains of the state on 
week-end camping trips. 

In his Impression of Cheyenne 
Mountain School, Farnsworth Crow- 
der writes: “The Cheyenne Mountain 
Boy, in the midst of the present-day 
athletic riot, may be quite puzzled by 
the absence of a predatory athletic 
policy. He will miss the conditions 
which favor the psychology of ‘a win- 
ner —thirst for victory, awards and 
publicity. He may have been swelling 
his young chest, lo, these many years, 
to look handsome under sweaters and 
medals. But there are no lettered 
sweaters and no medals here. 

“A few years ago, the school en- 
gaged in the usual competitive games. 
With less than fifty students in its 
senior high school, it produced a foot- 
ball team of state championship class. 
‘The reputation of that eleven,’ says 
one of the older teachers, ‘was one 
of the most damaging assets we ever 
had.’ 

“Football was abandoned. Basket- 
ball is the only sport in which the 
school produces a team for competi- 
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tion. It plays a clean, swift game that 
justifies the warm pride the school 
feels for it. 

“How then is the physical director 
justifying his berth on the salary list? 
Sports activities here proceed from 
the convictions: first, the commonplace 
one—that everybody should benefit; 
second, that a rah-rah preoccupation 
with athletics is artificial, dangerous 
to tender adolescent vanities and con- 
sumes time out of all proportion to 
its real value; and finally, that the 
comparatively sedentary life of a 
modern adult does not call for train- 
ing in football and running the mile. 
The ambition is that the Cheyenne 
Boy will leave the school possessing 
genuine skill in two or three sports of 
a kind he can follow for life. 

“Insofar as there is a ‘system’ at 
all, it is what they call ‘individual 
gym. This means, simply, that each 
_ student selects for a term two or three 
sports in which he desires coaching. 
He devotes a required minimum of 
time to them—more if he desires. 
There is equipment and opportunity 
in and about the school for almost any 
type of physical cultivation. There is 
an equipped gymnasium; six surfaced 
tennis courts; a three-hole golf course; 
archery and target-pistol ranges; a 
regulation turf field and running track. 
At the top of Broadmoor is a lake 
beach and a pool. In winter there is 
skating and skiing. And there is a 
whisper that gliding is to be intro- 
duced, that eagle of sports, the motor- 
less offshoot of aviation. 

“Animating the Cheyenne Boy 
through it all is a distinct amateur 
enthusiasm. There is a childlike, al- 
most European desire to ‘have fun,’ 
a strong ambition for mastery, and 
there is plenty of healthy competition 
and just pride in accomplishment. 


C. L. Edwards photo 


DR. SHAW WITH SOME OF HIS BOYS AT THE ROUND-UP 


But a minimum of nastiness and ten- 
sion and false values.” 

This brief account of the back- 
ground and philosophy of Cheyenne 
sports shows how natural it was for 
the students to take up rodeo sports. 
Several of Dr. Shaw’s boys had been 
growing enthusiastic about horses and 
ranch life. In fact, two of the boys 
worked during the summer on one of 
the biggest ranches in Arizona. From 


-the students themselves came the en- 


thusiasm for getting together a school 
rodeo, charging admission for it and 
using the proceeds to pay the ex- 
penses. The idea was soon turned to 
action, with everybody in the com- 
munity cooperating. 

The boys were given the use of a 
pasture on the mesa north of the 


THE TENNIS COURTS IN THE VALLEY BETWEEN THE MESAS 


school. The street car company, that 
had just recently torn up its tracks, 
donated a couple hundred ties for 
fence posts. The U. S. Forestry Ser- 
vice gave the boys permission to go 
into the mountains and get lodge pole 
pines for the corral poles. With this 
splendid cooperation, the boys built a 
beautiful corral, chutes, catching pens 
and a pasture fence. The project of 
building and laying out the plans has 
in itself justified the activity. There 
is something about digging three-foot 
post holes that is good for a boy. 

A rancher friend of Dr. Shaw’s 
furnished the stock for the boys to 
practise on—-several yearling steers 
and bucking horses—not his worst 
ones, but good stock for beginners to 
work on. There was a charge for the 
use of the stock, as well as for truck- 
ing it down. This was paid out of the 
receipts of the round-up on October 
28th. 


It is not to be supposed that the 
students of Cheyenne Mountain School 
are all riders and life-long companions 
of horses. Many of the boys never 
rode a horse until recently. The school 
borrowed a few mild saddle horses 
and had these beginners ride bare- 
back around the corral at the trot and 
gallop. A boy had to show that he 
could jump off safely at the gallop 
before he would be allowed on a buck- 
ing horse. 

The beginners are allowed to ride 
the smaller steers (barely more than 
calves) out of the chute. Dr. Shaw 
figures that a fall from these little 
fellows will not hurt the boys much. 
His calculation has been borne out in 
actual experience. 

After their baptism of mild fire, the 

[Concluded on page 29] 
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By Harold M. Williams 


The following article is adapted from the 
study “The Status of the Faculty Manager of 
Athletics in Ohio" by Mr. Williams, who is 
principal of the Salem, Ohio, Junior High 


School. 


his work efficiently will have occa- 

sion to make many written reports 
in regard to athletic activities. There 
are facts in regard to individual games 
and to the athletic season that the 
principal, superintendent, or coach 
would like to know. It is not enough 
to report that there is a balance in the 
football account at the end of the sea- 
son, or that so much money was lost by 
track. Those interested in athletics 
want to know more details in regard to 
these accounts. They want to know 
which game brought the greatest 
crowd and the most money, how much 
was spent for equipment, and many 
other items. 

In addition to the function of im- 
parting information, the report has 
many other valuable functions based 
on this information. Over a period of 
years these reports will be valuable in 
showing general trends in athletics 
and in the making of the athletic 
budget. To make a budget necessitates 
a knowledge of past expenditures and 
receipts. If the faculty manager has 
in his file adequate reports of the past 
few years, this budget can be more 
correctly made. 

Most faculty managers make some 
type of report in regard to the man- 
agement and financial character of the 
school’s interscholastic athletic activ- 
ities. These reports consist of game re- 
ports (ticket reports, trip reports), 
season reports and yearly reports. 


TP faculty manager who handles 


Game report 


The game report is the most widely 
used of all reports. Of course all 
schools could not use the same type of 
report. Various situations necessitate 
certain items in one report that are 
not in another. Each faculty manager 
should work out a form which will re- 
port most efficiently those things to re- 


port. 

The Salem High School game report 
is one covering the date, the place, 
score, Officials, attendance, receipts, 
and expenditures in detail. At the bot- 
tom of the report is a space to add any 
item that has reference to the game. 
Here may be noted items such as 
weather, method of apportioning gate 
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THE VALUE OF ATHLETIC REPORTS 


NORTH HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
Columbus, Ohio 
TICKET REPORT 
Game, 193 
NORTH HIGH vs. , at 
Receipts Tickets Cash 
Adults’ General Admission @ 
Children’s ” - @ 
Reserved Seat Tickets @ 
North High 
PASSES High 
Total 
Expenditures 
Guarantee 
Advertising 
Tickets 
Ground Rental 
Ground Help @ 
Police @ 
Officials: 
1. @ 
2. @ 
3. ~ @ 
4. @ 
Sharing Balance 
High School Share 
Credit—Passes @ 
Debit —Passes @ 
High 
North High School Share 
Credit—Passes @ 
Debit —Passes @ 
North High School Proceeds................ 
Student Tickets @ 
Total 
Ticket Manager,. 
North High School 
Faculty Manager, High School 


Ticket report used in North High School, Columbus (5!/,” x 8!/.”) 


receipts when the two schools are 
playing on a percentage basis, or any 
other item that should be kept as a 
record of this game. This report is 
made out soon after each athletic 
event. Copies are given to the coaches, 
the superintendent, the principal, and 
the school treasurer. One copy is filed 
by the faculty manager as a record of 
the game. Report of each interscholas- 


tic event is made in this method. Re- 
ports for tennis and golf are made, 
even if there are no officials, attend- 
ance, receipts or expenditures many 
times. A report of a track event may 
cover two or more pages. In addition 
to the material in an ordinary game re- 
port, there is added a detailed result 
of each event, with a record of height, 
distance or time. This makes an ex- 
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cellent report to keep on record. Re- 
ports are made for both home and 
away from home events. 

The game report of North High of 
Columbus is similar but does not con- 
tain a record of officials or the scores 
of the game. It is called a ticket re- 
port, and is to be signed by the ticket 
manager and the faculty manager. It 
is evident that there is a special man- 
ager in charge of ticket sales. 

The Cleveland Heights report does 
not contain a summarization of attend- 
ance, but this could probably be 
worked out from the other material on 
the report. There is always an advan- 
tage in having as nearly accurate as 
possible an attendance record. This 
can be used in comparing game attend- 
ance, and also for reporting to the lo- 
cal sports writer. It is usually better 
to report to him the attendance than to 
have him make an estimate. On the 
Cleveland Heights report, there is-a 
place for remarks about the officials. 
This is a valuable item to add to any 
game report. 

The faculty manager of the Central 
High School of Lima makes out two 
reports, one for home games and one 
for trips. On the home report there is 
a full record of attendance, scores, re- 
ceipts, and expenditures. There is also 
a record of concession receipts. 


On the trip report for Central High 
School of Lima is recorded the names 
of the players and coaches. Most 
schools would find a record such as 
this valuable. The faculty manager at 
Lima also makes out a permanent rec- 
ord sheet for each sport. In his files 
are records dating back as far as 1906. 
This record is no attempt to show re- 
ceipts and expenditures. It records the 
name of the coach, the captain of the 
team, the score, and the letter men 
participating. 

The Portsmouth game report is one 
made out to the principal. It is mainly 
a report of receipts and expenditures, 
with no attempt to report items such 
as Officials or attendance. These could 
be easily added to the report if wanted 
for a permanent record. 


Season report 


In addition to the game reports, an 
itemized financial report is made out 
in a great number of schools. This is a 
statement showing in detail the ex- 
penditures and receipts. The initiative 
for making such a statement should 
fall on the faculty manager. If he has 
charge of athletic funds he will have 
available the figures necessary for such 
a report. If a special treasurer has 
charge of all school funds including 
athletic funds, the codperation of both 
will be needed to complete an adequate 
report. The various expenditures will 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL 
Athletic Association Game Report 
HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL vs. adie 


Played at Date_ 
Score: Heights 


OFFICIALS 
Referee Address Remarks : 
Umpire 
Head L. 
RECEIPTS 
Admissions @ $ 
Admissions a, each 
Advance sale @ each 
Miscellaneous = 
Total Receipts $ 
EXPENDITURES 
Guarantee Visiting Team $ alii 
Officials $ $ $ 
Policemen @ each 
Tickets, posters, etc ' 
Meals ee @ each 
Lodging @ 
Transportation 
Bandages, liniments, etc. 
Miscellaneous 
Total Expenditures $ 


Cash previously turned in to 
School Treasurer 
Balance turned in with this report 


School Treasurer 
Faculty Manager 


Game Report Used in Cleveland Heights High School (8//2” x 11”) 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Lima, Ohio 
TRIP REPORT 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL vs. AT 


PLAYERS AND COACHES TRANSPORTATION 


| MEALS (where taken) 


i} 


| 
| | 
| LODGING (where) | 
| | 
I | 
| INCIDENTALS | 
| 


| 
GUARANTEE RECEIVED || TOTAL EXPENSES 


BALANCE || DEFICIT 


Coach or Manager 


Trip Report Used in Central High School, Lima (8!/,” x 11”) 


| 
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need to be classified under a number 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
y detailed report is given. If game re- 
ports are made for each athletic event, Season Financial Report 
the season report need not be extreme- on 
ly long. It should include all receipts Football a som 
and expenditures for the season. If 
made too soon after the close of the (Spee) (Year) 
football or basketball season, all bills Receipts $3,705.47 
may not be paid, so the report will not Home games . $2,157.75 
be an accurate report for that year. Games away from home 1,525.72 
The Salem High School basketball Season tickets 
report is an example of a season re- Miscellaneous: 
port. Under the topic “receipts” is Football banquet 22.00 
listed the receipts for each game, a 
whether at home or away from home. $ 
Under “disbursements” the expenses Expenditures... $4,450.18 
are classified under a number of sepa- Paid visiting schools $ 624.01 
rate headings such as advertising, offi- Officials 380.00 ; 
cials, equipment, guarantees, etc. Un- Balls 
der the item “guarantees” is a list of Uniforms, ete. - 1,574.34 | 
schools and the guarantee paid to Cleaning and laundry 54.19 | 
them. A statement such as this is val- Transportation 284.15 
uable for its classification of expenses Meals 223.00 
and receipts. If more details are nec- Hotels 
essary, additional pages could be add- Printing and advertising. 80.00 
ed on which each item could be broken Medical: 
up into its various parts. The disburse- Supplies . 54.37 
ments for officials could be listed by Masseur 174.00 
games and the names of the officials Doctor Bills 
given. The disbursements for ticket Miscellaneous 
takers could also be listed by games Police $145.00 Ticket boxes, .......... ee 
. with the names. of the ticket takers Scouting 61.00 Wheels 26.60 
given. So in this way could most of the Turnstiles 302.33 Cartridges, 
other items be presented. Gates 201.00 Rivets 5.40 
The Cleveland Heights season re- Care of canvas........ 75.00 Express 7.34 
port is a report similar to the Salem Padlocks 28.00 Misc. 10.87 
report. The receipts from the various Letters 38.58 ' 
games are not itemized, but the expen- Total miscellaneous $ 902.12 
_ ditures are. In addition to the season 4 rofit $ 
report, the faculty manager of Cleve- “tes me 
land Heights makes out a semester re- E 
port for athletics showing receipts and Faculty Manager of Athletics 


expenditures for each sport up‘to the 
end of the semester. Financial Report on Football, Cleveland Heights High School 


Yearly report 
In addition to game reports, season SALEM HIGH SCHOOL GAME REPORT 


reports, and semester reports, a yearly Football 
athletic report should be completed. 
This would contain the total receipts Game: VS. Date 
and expenditures for each sport for the 
period of the school year. With these siasaini Score 
summarized on one page, there is Officials: | ’ 
greater ease of comparison and the fig- Referee 
ures are more readily available for Umpire 
reference. H. L. 
Adequate reports for athletics put Attendance: | 
them on a business-like basis. Since Adults 
large sums of money are spent for Students 
equipment and other phases of ath- Association Members_ 
letics, there should be at all times a Complimentary 
system of reports that will clearly 
show how that money is spent. The see 
principal and superintendent are in- 
terested in the problems of athletics 
and need to have this material for 
their immediate and future reference. 
The coach needs the reports so he may 


[Concluded on page 28] Game report used in Salem High School (8” x 101/,”) 


Receipts (itemized) : 
Expenditures (itemized) : 
Remarks: 
Faculty Manager 
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SCHOOL BOARDS AND ATHLETIC FUNDS 


School faculty directs management 
of athletic monies in most cases 


The following article appeared in the De- 
cember issue of The Illinois High School 
Athlete, official organ of the Illinois High 
School Athletic Association, and is reprinted 
here with the permission of the editors of 
that publication. 


NE of the questions that arises 
O in every school system is that 

which deals with the relation- 
ship of the school board to athletic and 
literary funds. Most schools are so 
organized that the funds from athletic 
and other contests are managed direct- 
ly by the high school faculty and most 
schools have a definite bookkeeping 
system to take care of the details con- 
nected with these events. On the other 
hand, in a few schools the board of 
education manages funds derived from 
any event which is connected with the 
high school. There are advantages to 
be found in both types of organization. 
In general, most school faculties seem 
to prefer to manage these funds. 


Those who favor this, advance the 
following arguments. There is a cer- 
tain amount of training to be derived 
from the handling of these so-called 
extra curricular events. The students 
are given the benefit of this experience. 
Ordinarily school administrators make 
an athletic contest or an entertainment 
an event which will provide some train- 
ing in accepting responsibility for 
many students. Each student or group 
of students is held responsible for 
some particular phase of the work 
connected with an event of this kind. 
In order that this training may ap- 
proach actual conditions in society it 
is necessary that there be a direct in- 
terest in the matter. Ordinarily if the 
financial success or failure is involved 
a student will take much more interest 
in making the thing a success. On the 
other hand, if all funds are adminis- 
tered through the board of education 
and any gain is taken by the board or 
any loss sustained by them, the direct 
interest is lost because of the fact that 
the funds are farther removed from the 
student. 


Red tape 


Another thing that has a bearing is 
the general morale of the institution 
that has authority to use a certain 
amount of funds for its activities. A 
school where the students and faculty 
have no authority to buy an article 
needed for an athletic event may be 


handicapped by the same feeling which 


exists in the mind of a man who has 
no money in his pocket. It is certain 
at times to be a source of embarrass- 
ment and is likely to create an attitude 
of impotence. 

Another reason advanced for the 
management of funds by the student 
body and faculty directly is that quick- 
er results may be obtained. Funds of 
the board of education can be paid 
out only upon order of the board it- 
self, meeting in business session. Ordi- 
narily these meetings do not occur 
more frequently than once each month 
and in some districts these meetings 
happen only two or three times during 
the school year. Obviously it is almost 
impossible to plan every item of ex- 
penditure a month or more in advance. 
The red tape which is necessary to 
secure a board order is sometimes a 
nuisance when it comes to the matter 
of making small purchases. 


Administrator most competent 


Another argument that is advanced 
in favor of this type of organization 
is that the matter of athletics in a 
school system should be directly con- 
trolled by the administrator. He is 
the most competent to judge as to the 
relationship that should exist between 
the extra curricular activities and the 
other departments of the school. With 
respect to athletics, there is constantly 
a contest to keep athletics within sane 
limits. Some of the ramifications of 
athletic activities are familiar only to 
men trained in educational procedure. 
The best articulation of the entertain- 
ing features in a school with the aca- 
demic departments is secured if there 
is little hindrance of the powers of a 
good administrator. 4 

Arguments which have been ad- 
vanced in support of direct control of 
funds by the board of education are to 
the effect that as far as legality is con- 
cerned there are certain advantages in 
having all activities of the school in 
direct charge of the board of educa- 
tion. In the case of law suits that 
might be brought, some funds are ex- 
empt from certain demands and in the 
case of closed banks the claim of a 
district takes priority over other funds 
in some states. 

It is contended that athletics are 
not extra curricular but are in reality 
a part of the school program and if 
they are, then there is no reason why 
they should not be paid for by the 


board of education and any losses con- 
nected with these activities should be 
taken care of by the board just as 
would be done for a course in English 
or Mathematics. 


In many schools the clerical help is 
not sufficient for an adequate system 
of bookkeeping and as a result the 
business details may not be managed 
efficiently when left to the faculty or 
student body. Also if funds are han- 
dled through the board of education 
and orders are more difficult to secure, 
it might result in a saving to the ath- 
letic department. 


As far as legality is concerned, a 
number of investigations have been 
made. In Minnesota there is a state 
law which reads in part as follows: “A 
school board may, and upon vote ofthe 
district, shal] take charge of and con- 
trol of school and quasi school activi- 


ties of the teachers of the children of 


the public schools in that district held 
in the school building or school grounds 
or under the supervision or direction 
of the school board. All monies re- 
ceived on account of such entertain- 
ments and contests shall be turned over 
to the school district treasurer, who 
shall keep the same in a separate fund 
to be known as the school auxiliary 
fund to be disbursed for expenses con- 
nected with such entertainments or 
contests or otherwise by the school 
board upon properly allowed itemized 
claims.” 


In commenting upon the extent to 
which this power is taken over by the 
board of education in Minnesota, O. 
E. Smith, Executive Secretary, states 
that about 50 per cent of the schools 
in that state deposit entertainment 
funds to the credit of boards of educa- 
tion. However, in most of these cases 
the principal is authorized to draw 
checks against these funds for ex- 
penses incurred in connection with en- 
tertainments. 


Wisconsin insurance case 


A phase of this problem is involved 
in the Wisconsin athletic insurance 
plan. A few years ago the schools of 
Wisconsin voted to adopt the plan 
whereby every member of the Wiscon- 
sin athletic association would be in- 
sured against athletic injury. The pay- 
ment of damages for injuries was 
made possible through raising mem- 
bership dues so [Concluded on page 22] 


| 
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BOVE: One of the unguardable shots in basketball is the leap pivot shot, shown above in a 
moving picture sequence from the film taken expressly for Scholastic Coach by Owen Reed. 
The guard in this demonstration is doing about the best defensive work that can be done 
against this type of shot, without committing a foul. He (the guard) has not left his feet until the 
shooter has left his; he has leaped to a height equal to that of the shooter, even though he is smaller 


iE ELOW: This moving picture sequence shows a guarded player cutting directly across court, re- 
IIx ceiving a pass from a position to the right within his frontcourt, and shooting a one-hand leap 
2) shot without breaking the rhythm of his action. This, like the shot at the top of the page, is a 
bugbear for the defensive player. The difference between this shot, and the one illustrated at the top 
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f f 


in stature than the shooter; he has spread his arms efficien 
the shooter and the basket. A guard could do no more, fai 
trol. In fact, it went into the basket in this particular situat 
game. It is reasonable to state that a shot as unguarable a 
shooting equipment. It is not a beginner's shot. It requires 


of the page, is that the player above is in a standstill posi 
ning directly into the pass and shooting in one continuous 
when raised for the shot, is carried well back in ¥der to pr. 
part of the guard. Observe also the manner in Phich the 


a 
| 9 
—_ ™ 
igh 
. 
R 


arms efficiently and has kept his body directly between 
) no more, fairly. Yet the ball was shot under good con- 
ticular situation, as so many of these shots do during a 
unguarable as this ought to be added to every player's 
t. It requires a player of some seasoning; a player with 


standstill position at the outset, while below he is run- 
yne continuous pattern of action. Observe that the ball, 
in der to protect it from a sudd«n hand-thrust on the 


rin Phich the shooter has avoided throwing his weight 


a good sense of timing; with the ability to leap into a complete half pivot and postpone the actual 
- shooting of the ball until he has completely faced the basket, and this complete turn should come as 
the shooter has reached the highest point in his leap. We have called this shot the “leap pivot shot.” | 
We believe the name could be changed to “the shot of many coordinations.” 


> 


EFT: Lateral movement of 
the arm and hand for steal- 
ing a dribble. The distinguish- 
ing feature of this technique is 
that the defensive player employs 
his arm and hand in a sideward 
sweep, rather than a downward 
stroke. Many coaches believe the 
sideward sweep reduces the foul 
hazard and is more likely to give 
the defensive player full posses- 
sion of the ball. This technique, 
used against dribblers with ex- 
tremely deceptive change of pace, 
transfer of hands, etc., calls for 
rapid side-to-side movements of 
the defensive player's inside hand 
just below the dribbler's active 
hand. 


shooter below, though well guarded, has succeeded in protecting the ball without sacrificing body 
follow-through and control. He is thus enabled to give the utmost attention to the last details of 
shooting—eyes on the basket, arm cocked, hand well behind the ball with fingers pointed upward. 


away from the basket, a fault commonly found in players who attempt this shot under pressure. The 3 
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HIGH SCHOOL INTRAMURAL MEN ORGANIZE 


R. E. Lindwall elected first president of new 
group; DeForrest Showley is secretary-treasurer 


tramurals were in their infancy, 

a group of college physical educa- 
tion men came together for a round- 
tablé discussion on the problems aris- 
ing out of the growth of their new ap- 
proach to undergraduate athletics and 
recreation. Each following year men 
like Mitchell of Michigan, Molander 
of Chicago, Kranz of Northwestern, 
Clevett of Purdue and Schlafter of 
Indiana, met to exchange ideas and 
offer suggestions for the intramural 
programs that were developing so 
swiftly throughout the middle west. 


Last month in Chicago a group of 
high school men attending the Mid- 
West Intramural Directors’: Confer- 
ence held in connection with the Big 
Ten Athletic Directors’ Conference, 
observed the distinction between the 
problems of the college supervisor and 
those of the high school supervisor by 
forming the Mid-West Intramural 
Supervisors Association of Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Robert E. Lind- 
wall of Lincoln High School, Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin, was elected presi- 
dent; and DeForrest Showley of New 
Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois, 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
new organization. 


years ago, when in- 


Grow with the colleges 


Most of the early attempts to or- 
ganize intramural programs in the 
junior and senior high schools of the 
middle west began between 1924 and 
1926. Because of their better facilities, 
the larger high schools were quicker 
to develop programs. The high school 
directors naturally followed the trail 
that had been blazed only a few years 
before by the college men, who gave 
generously of their time and sugges- 
tions in order to make more widespread 
the high school interest in the new 
type of program. The interchange of 
ideas between the college and second- 
ary school men continued, and in many 
ways the two groups found that their 
problems were mutual, and where they 
were not the high school men were still 
able to benefit by the greater exper- 
ience of the older directors in the col- 
leges. 

The organization of the high school 
body at this time was the outcome of 
the arrangement to have’ the high 
school men sit in a separate meeting 


at the Chicago conference this year, 
made possible through the efforts of 
Mr. Clevett and Mr. Mitchell. 

It is the intention of the new or- 
ganization to serve as a clearing house 
for ideas and proposals that would 
add to the effectiveness of the intra- 
mural programs in high schools. Mem- 
bership in the organization is open to 
all workers in the field of secondary 
school physical education. The officers 
welcome inquiries‘ and other corre- 
spondence. The charter membership 
numbers seventeen. 

The feature of the high school meet- 
ing was the addresses made by the 
organization’s first officers, Mr. Lind- 
wall and Mr. Showley. Mr. Lindwall 
based his address on his own national 
intramural survey of high school pro- 
grams, “Current Trends in the Organ- 
ization and Administration of Intra- 
murals in the Junior and Senior High 
School,” and the monograph “Intra- 
mural and Interscholastic Athletics” 
published by the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. 


Mr. Lindwall stmmed up his ad- 


dress as follows: 


“This report does not attempt to 
give a picture of the average school 
program all over the country in regard 
to intramurals. Rather, it is an attempt 
to give facts concerning practices and 
trends as they exist in the more prom- 
ising programs. Geferally speaking, I 
believe that a dis¢ouraging picture is 
presented of the schools as a whole. 
The most promising sign is that admin- 
istrators and physical education peo- 
ple are awakened to the tremendous 
educational opportunities in extension 
of opportunity to everyone for “Edu- 
cation through the Physical.” Each 
following statement is a symposium of 
trends and suggestions, based on ex- 
pert opinion, that might give us an 
idea where intramurals are (to a de- 
gree) and where they might go: 

“1. Intramurals are but a broadening of 
the athletic and informal activity program 
so that everyone may participate. As such, 
the director of physical education should 
administer the program. If the director 
does not administer the program directly, 


he should dictate the administrative polli- 
cies. 


“2. The intramural supervisor should 
have an intelligent philosophy of intra- 
murals in their relationship to education, 
if he wishes to secure the codperation of 
the administrative officers. . 

“3. A wide variety of activities shoul 
be provided, in order to take care of many 


interests. The curriculum should consider 
age and capacity of students. For exam- 
ple, contact football is undesirable in the 
junior high school, and there is a feeling 
against it in the senior high school as an 
intramural activity. 

“4. Adequate health examinations should 
be given and the results used to classify 
the participants in intramurals. 

“5. The supervisor should remember that 
a successful program is one that is well 
organized and run off according to sched- 
ule. This does not mean that informal ac- 
tivities (allowing the boy to come and play 
any game he wants to) should not be in- 
cluded. 

“6. The program should also include ac- 
tivities that have a carryover value to adult 
life. Examples are tennis, swimming, hand- 
ball, squash, golf, horseshoes, diamond ball, 
fencing, boxing, archery. 

“7. Competition units should be arranged 
as equally as possible. 

“8. Opportunities for practice and train- 
ing for activities should be given as often 
as possible. Teach in required physical edu- 
cation classes and use intramural as the 
laboratory. 

“9. The public should be kept informed 
of what is being accomplished in the in- 
tramural program. 

“10. Intramurals offer a golden oppor- 
tunity for leadership. 

“11. Adjustments in facilities with the 
varsity are necessary in the average school 
in order to have a program of intramurals. 
Our biggest handicap is the lack of 
adequate facilities. 

“12. Awards should not be given for 
their intrinsic value. 

“13. If awards are to be given they 
should be within the reach of the less 
skilled. 

“14. The students should be kept well 
informed of the program through bulletins, 
handbooks, school paper, home room an- 
nouncements, etc. 

“15. Get the faculty into the program. 

“16. The director of physical education 
or the intramural supervisor should train 
managers, Officials, and all the leaders nec- 
essary for the organization and administra- 
tion of the program. 

“17. Restrictive classes should not. be 
left out of the intramural program. The 
activities that they may participate in 
should be determined by the results of the 
health examination. 

“18. Round-robin tournaments, which 
mean continuous and seasonal participa- 
tion, are far superior to single or double 
elimination tournaments. 

“19. A boy should not be kept out of 
intramurals because he is low in his aca- 
demic work. By so doing, he is being de- 
prived of opportunities for learnings 
through the physical. 

“20. The purpose of intramurals is not 
to develop varsity material. However, if 
an intramural player improves so that he 
becomes of varsity caliber, he should be 
given an opportunity to make the varsity. 

“22. Concomitant learnings (attitudes of 
cooperation, fair play, etc.) should be 
stressed in the program.” 

[Concluded on page 22] 
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@ Inch by inch, the finished 
Bike webbing passes under 
the eagle eye of the inspector. 
If any of it fails to come up to 
Bike’s standard of smoothness 


and uniformity — out it goes! 
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smooth, uniform webbing 
can ‘‘take it”’ in the wash 


@ Bike is proud of the webbing from which every Bike garment is made. 
It is just about 100% perfect in smoothness and uniformity—your guar- 
antee that Bike supporters can “take it” in the laundry, and keep right 
on “taking it.” No sizing is necessary to make Bike webbing smooth 
and uniform, so no sizing is used. Curling and shrinkage are virtually 
unknown in Bike garments. The result? Every Bike is comfortable— 
and it lasts a long, long time. Another result? Bike is now, as it has 


been for more than 60 years, the coaches’ favorite athletic supporter. 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


41 WEST 25TH STREET. CHICAGO * 104 EAST 25TH STREET, NEW YORE 


John H. Graham & Co.,113 Chambers Street, New York 
Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
McDonald & Linforth, 420 Market Street, San Francisco 
H. B. Hughes, 839% North Beckley Avenue, Dallas 


SALES AGENTS 
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THE DIET FOR THE ATHLETE—VITAMINS 


By Peter V. Karpovich, M. D. 


ITH the present widespread 
W of the radio we hear 
something every day about 


vitamins. If we miss it on the radio 


~ we find in the current press articles 


and advertisements pertaining to the 
value of these substances. 

There is some mystery about vita- 
mins which makes them a very good 
object for exploitation. It is true, the 
presence of vitamins in the diet is in- 
dispensable not only for a proper func- 
tioning of the organism but even for 
life itself. Yet the amount 
of vitamins needed daily is 
very small and the chemi- 
cal composition, moreover, 
is barely known. 

Vitamins now occupy the 
same place in the minds of 
the people as the philosoph- 
ical stone in early periods 
of alchemy. This situation 
has been well realized by 
some commercial firms 
which have organized an 
intensive campaign for sell- 
ing vitamin-containing products, with 
the result that we are now living in a 
vitamin-fad era. It cannot be denied 
that this campaign accomplished a cer- 
tain educational purpose, since every- 
body now knows something about vita- 
mins and their importance, but the in- 
formation is of a somewhat distorted 
character. There are already indica- 
tions that this vitamin-fad has passed 
its peak and is gradually waning. Two 
factors are responsible for this: one a 
resentment and suspicion created 
through the high-pressure methods of 
advertising; the other, an educational 
campaign undertaken by educators in 
the schools and in the press. 

The literature on vitamins increases 
at a great rate and our knowledge of 
the subject is rapidly expanding. The 
time is probably not very remote when 
vitamins will be produced synthetical- 
ly in chemical laboratories. The name 
“vitamin” has been given in order to 
express the importance of these sub- 
stances for life-processes, since the 
word “vita” in Latin means “life.” 
Each individual vitamin is called usu- 
ally by a letter of the alphabet in the 
order of its discovery. Thus, we have 
vitamins A, B, C, D, E and F. In the 
present article we shall consider only 
the first four vitamins. 

Vitamin A—If young animals do 
not receive enough vitamin A* in the 


auce 


*The four initial illustrations appearing with Dr. 
Karpovich’s article are from The Science of Hu- 
mane Living by Mae Johnson Corwin and Walling 
Corwin, Harr Wagner Publishing Co., San Fran- 
cisco. Used with permission of the publisher. 


Vitamin A gives strength; 
aids growth ; builds resist- 


prevents some eye 
diseases. 


diet, they stop growing and get sick. 
The eyes become infected, bronchitis 
and pneumonia may develop, and the 
animal will die. The same can be ap- 
plied to human beings. Due to lack of 
vitamin A, people develop weakness, 
suffer from lack of appetite and be- 
come more susceptible to infections. 
During periods of starvation people 
often suffer from “night blindness.” 
They have a normal vision in daytime 
but are unable to see at dusk. When 
food containing vitamin A is introduced 
into the diet they recover 
promptly. Also, some intes- 
tinal disorders have been 
remedied through the use 
of this vitamin. 

Vitamin A is formed in 
the green leaves of plants. 


vitamin from the plants 
and store it in the liver and 
fat tissues of the body. The 
best sources of vitamin A 
-are the following food- 
stuffs: cod liver oil, egg 
volk, spinach, carrots, butter and milk. 


Vitamin B — People suffering from 
a lack of this vitamin lose appetite, are 
easily tired, complain of indigestion 
and constipation, lose weight, and at 
last develop an inflammation of the 
nerves. These are the symptoms of 
beri-beri, a disease well known in the 
Orient. The poorer classes there live 
constantly on the verge of starvation, 
a scanty amount of rice being the main 
ingredient of their meals. Now if they 
use polished rice from which vitamin 
B has been removed with 
the husks in the process of 
refinement, and if they do 
not introduce sufficient 
amount of this vitamin 
along with the other food 
they develop _beri-beri. 
About fifty years ago 20 to 
40 percent of the entire 
Japanese navy suffered 
from this disease. Dr. Ta- 
kaki investigated the causes 
and succeeded in stamping 
out beri-beri in the navy by 
merely changing the ration 
of the enlisted men. He decreased the 
amount of rice, increased the amount 
of barley, and added vegetables, meat, 
and condensed milk. In this country 
beri-beri is practically unknown, but 


we have another deficiency disease 


somewhat related to it—pellagra. The 
best sources of vitamin B are: yeast, 
spinach, lentils, beans, asparagus. It is 
also present in all vegetables. 


The animals obtain this 


Vitamin B builds the ap- 
petite; helps growth; pre- 
rents beribers, 
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A few words about yeast. This prod- 
uct is intensively advertised in various 
forms. The claims are usually based on 
some scientific data but the interpreta- 
tionis often the fruit of an unrestricted 
imagination. There is no need what- 
ever for everybody to take yeast regu- 
larly. Such practice may lead, in some 
persons, to an excessive fermentation 
and production of gas which gives un- 
pleasant symptoms. A physician, or at 
least a dietician, should be consulted 
before starting the use of yeast. 


Vitamin C — The story of vitamin 
C is full of romance. In reading books 
on history, travel or arctic exploration, 
one often meets with the description 
of a serious disease called scurvy. This 
is the disease that dwarfed many great 
enterprises by sapping the strength 
and vitality of the participants. The 
author will never forget some of the 
extreme cases of scurvy observed in 
the Russian army during the last war. 
The sight of well-developed men with 
purplish, swollen and bleeding gums, 
with loose teeth and foul breath, with 
hemorrhages in the joints and even in 
the pleural cavity, will remain in his 
memory forever. And when you see an 
almost miraculous recovery after ad- 
ministration of food containing vitamin 
C, you will get some idea of the gigan- 
tic power possessed by vitamins. It is 
also of interest to recall an experience 
in a large school of physical education 
in Russia. In the winter of 1921 the 
students began to show unusual symp- 
toms of staleness. The skiers com- 
plained of shortwindedness and stiff- 
ness of the legs, the high- 
jumpers who practiced 
in a gymnasium also 
complained that their 
legs became “heavy.” A 
careful medical exami- 
nation revealed in ten 
percent of all the stu- 
dents a slightly in- 
creased sensitiveness of 
the gums, tendency to 
bleeding, and a slight 
hardening of the calf 
muscles. These were the 
early symptoms of scur- 
vy. The reason for the development of 
this disease was obvious. The food ra- 
tion of the students supplied by the 
school was inadequate in vitamin C. 
Since the food could not be rapidly 
improved at that time, due to a general 
scarcity of food supplies in the coun- 
try, the students were given a two- 
weeks vacation and were sent home. 
When they returned only a few showed 
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no improvement. Those were the cases 
where the folk at home themselves 
were suffering from semi-starvation. 
With the disappearance of scurvy, the 
“staleness” was also gone. The danger 
of scurvy hangs like the sword of 
Damocles over the heads of babies who 
are raised on an artificial 
diet. This has been well 
recognized and that is 
why babies should have in 
the diet some source of 
vitamin C (usually orange 
or tomato). The best 
sources of vitamin C are: 
orange, lemon, grapefruit, 
lettuce, green raw peas, 
and tomato. 

One important thing 
should be added concern- 
ing vitamin C. Whereas 
vitamins A and B can 
withstand cooking, vitamin C is easily 
destroyed in cooking, especially with 
the addition of alkalies. The cooking 
in a slightly acid medium preserves 
this vitamin. That is why canned to- 
matoes retain vitamin C. 

VITAMIN D—One reads and hears 
more about vitamin D than about all 
other vitamins combined, and with 
good reason. The city population suf- 
fers from lack of this vitamin. It is 
not generally known that as much as 
70 percent of the children in big cities 
suffer from rickets in various degrees. 
This disease is caused by lack of vita- 
min D. In children the most conspicu- 
ous symptom of this disease is a slow 
and deficient bone formation, although 
the other organs of the body suffer too. 

In adults a deficiency in vitamin D 
will result in a lower vitality. Rickets 
can be prevented if a sufficient amount 
of vitamin D is taken, providing the 


Here Below 
[Continued from page 3] 


physically fit boy can be harmed by 
strong doses of athletics. The commit- 
tee’s statement on this point is ex- 
tremely interesting: 

“We have details of three recent tragic 
examples. One young man played four 
years high school and four years college 
basketball. He now has active tuberculosis 
with positive sputum, hemorrhages, and a 
cavity. Another died from a very acute 
tuberculosis after four years of active high 
school basketball. Another died with ad- 
vanced nephritis with high blood creatinine 
and non-protein nitrogen after four years 
of activity in high school sports. While 
these same diseases occur more often in 
young men who have not participated in 
any form. of athletics our attention is fo- 
cused more intently upon the athletes be- 
cause of the publicity these cases receive. 
It should be possible to protect the physi- 
cally fit and athletically capable boys from 
these fatal outcomes by closer supervision.” 


Vitamin C builds health; 
prevents scurvy. 


diet contains enough calcium and phos- 
phorus. 

An athlete can get an extra supply 
of vitamin D through sources other 
than food. It has been observed that 
persons suffering from rickets improve 
during the summer when they spend 
more time outdoors and 
expose themselves to the 
action of the sun. Athletes 
with a great part of the 
body exposed have a good 
chance to get an extra sun- 
bath. When the sun-rays 
strike the skin they con- 
vert a certain fatty sub- 
stance, ergosterol, into 
vitamin D, which is ab- 
sorbed and carried away 
by the blood. Artificially 
produced ultraviolet rays 
have the same effect in 
treatments of the rickets as sunlight 
has. Some coaches regularly expose 
their men to the ultraviolet rays, even 
in the football season. It may be of 
value during the indoor sports season, 
but during the outdoor season the use- 
fulness of it is questionable. Claims 
that it prevents colds have not been 
generally substan- 
tiated. The sources 
of vitamin D are: 
cod liver oil, halibut 
liver oil, fish in gen- 
eral, egg-yolk and 
whole milk. It is 
possible to increase 
vitamin D in the 
food by merely ex- 
posing it to the ac- yiamin D makes 
tion of the ultra- strong bones and 


: teeth and prevents 
violet rays. rickets. 


The nature of the closer supervision 
for the “physically fit and athletically 
capable boys” has been recommended 
by the Indiana Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion in a resolution to the Indiana 
State Medical Association, as follows: 

“Resolved, That in the interest of sound 
public health and to protect our growing 
youth that tuberculin skin test, to be fol- 
lowed wherever possible by X-ray exam- 
ination of the positive reactors be included 
as a part of the examination to determine 
fitness for participation in the more stren- 


uous forms of athletic competition among | 


our grade, high school, and college stu- 
dents, and be it further 


Resolved, That those children showing 
positive X-ray findings be excluded from 
such competition, while the exclusion of 
markedly positive reactors to the skin test, 
either where the X-ray findings are nega- 
tive or where X-rays are unavailable, be a 
matter of judgment for the medical ex- 
aminer and family physician.” 


BRITTLE 


HANDS 


are just as bad as a glass 
jaw. But they can be 
made to stand up. 


ACE Bandages do it. 


Read what Spike Webb, Box- 
ing Coach of the United 
States Olympic Boxing Teams 
in 1920, 1924, 1928 and 1932 
and Boxing Coach at the 
United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, has to say about 
the ACE. 


“In applying bandages either 
for training or actual boxing 
| find it best to place a small 
layer of gauze across the 
knuckles before wrapping 
them with ACE Bandages. The 
gauze, along with the ACE 
Bandage, provides ideal pro- 
tection to the hands.” 


Have you read our new book- 
let on the prevention and 
treatment of athletic injuries? 
A copy is yours for the asking. 


Sold Through Dealers 


SC 1 


Becron, Dicxinson & Co., Rutherford, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Send me free copy of ACE 
Athletic Manual. 


Name 


Address 


Dealer 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., Rutherford, N. J. 


| 
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*GALLET MULTIPLEX 


will give you LASTINGLY 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE... 


When accuracy is important—don’t buy 
anything short of the best .. . A Gallet 
Multiplex guarantees satisfactory service 
that lasts! It is sound economy to buy a 
Timer that serves longest .. . 


*FOR FOOTBALL 


BASKETBALL 
HOCKEY 
a 

OTHERS FOR -°* JULES RACINE ! 
ALL SPORTS J-~ & COMPANY ! 
USES West 47th St., N.Y.C. 
o oy | 

wl Send me Sport Timer Catalog 8.C. 4 

Name 


No Bulges! 
No “Dead Spot’! 


D&M has eliminated the two 
bugbears of basketball construc- 
tion. First, the tendency to bulge 
was overcome with the exclusive 
D & M Rhinotex Lining and Zig- 
zag Stitch. Then the old “dead 
spot” of the metal valve was 
done away with by introducing 
the D&M Rubber Valve De- 
tachable Bladder. Send for free 
catalog giving full details. Ad- 
dress the Draper-Maynard Com- 
pany, Plymouth, N. H. 
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School Boards 


[Continued from page 15] 


that at the present time the membership 
dues range from five dollars to fifty dollars 
per vear. The question then arose as to 
whether the board of education in a district 
might use district funds for paying the 
membership dues. It had previously been 
determined that it was illegal for a board 
of education to pay damages for an injury 
incurred in connection with school work. 
The attorney-general held, however, that it 
was legitimate for a board to pay dues in 
the state athletic association just as they 
might pay dues of the school in the Na- 
tional Educational Association or any other 
educational organization or for subscrip- 
tions to any educational publication. As a 
result of this decision of the-courts in Wis- 
consin, many school boards in that state 
pay the dues of their school in the state 
association. Secretary P. F. Neverman esti- 
mates that 55 per cent of the dues in their 
association is paid by boards of education. 


In Illinois the dues in the state associa- 
tion are very low and as a result few 
schools expend the effort in having the 
board of education” appropriate funds for 
these dues since they only amount to two 
dollars per school. However, during the 
last several years this matter has been 
called to the attention of schools and of 
boards of education with the result that 
approximately 10 _ cent of the schools 
in the state now have their dues paid by 
the board of education and in many cases 


extra subscriptions to the Illinois High 
School Athlete are paid for from district 
funds, the amount being charged to the 
library fund. 

There is another matter that has been 
receiving some attention during the last 
few years and that is in connection with 
legal problems growing out of athletic con- 
testS: The state association is a purely 
voluntary organization and as a result 
extra-legal. It has been pretty definitely 
determined that there is no responsibility 
for damages which might be incurred in 
contests sponsored by the state association. 
The same thing is true with various asso- 
ciations which may manage literary or 
musical contests. However, in order to 
form a legal connection in all these matters 
some principals secure the sanction of the 
board of education when they take out 
membership in such associations. This sanc- 
tion by the board makes the matter legal 
and as a result there is no question about 
events of the extra curricular kind being 
governed by the same laws which govern 
the rest of the school system. The whole 
matter deserves careful consideration by 
school administrators and it is certain that 
the administrator and the board of educa- 
tion should cooperate in all matters per- 
taining to membership in these associations 
and in all matters pertaining to the han- 
dling of school funds derived from enter- 
tainments of any kind. 


Intramural Meeting 


[Continued from page 18] 


Mr. Showley’s topic was “The Develop- 
ment of an Intramural Sports Program,” 
and contained the following points: 

Survey—A survey of your school to de- 
termine the initial amount of space, 
equipment, facilities and time available 
makes it possible to determine what kind 
and amount of each activity that can be 
offered. 

Objective—The objectives of intramural 
sports are: 

1. To improve the health of the participant. 

_ 2. To create permanent interest in various 
indoor and outdoor sports. 

3. To set up standards of competition that are 
fair to all students engaging in intramural ac- 
tivities. 

4. To enable every participant to master rules 
of the game in which he is playing and develo 
skills to the extent that he receives at least self- 
satisfaction in participation. 

To provide an opportunity for the unso- 
ciable to mix with those more sociably minded. 

6. To encourage team cooperation, develop 
sportsmanship, stimulate group spirit, and pro- 
vide real joy in participation. 

7. To give during leisure time an outlet for 
surplus energy. fully developed intramural 
program must be designed to carry on after the 
students have graduated from high school by 
providing some form of physical recreation for 
those no longer connected directly with the 
school. 


Policy—Intramural work must be di- 
rectly connected with gymnasium work 
health education and _ inter scholastic 
sports. There must be a _ coordination, 
cooperation and correlation of all these 
activities. Whenever possible instruction 
in skills should precede participation in 
intramural activities. This can best be 
accomplished in regular gymnasium 
classes. 

Activities—Activities offered depend on 
time, physical equipment of the school 


and playing space available. However, 
lack of time and facilities should not be 
a discouraging factor to a good intra- 
mural sports director. Practically all in- 
tramural sports programs have started 
in a very modest way with but few ac- 
tivities offered. 

Create Interest—Games must be fair 
and enjoyable to all participants to main- 
tain continued interest. Local and school 
newspapers should be used for reporting 
intramural activities and giving results of 
contests. An intramural sports section 
should be included in the school annual. 
Individual and team champions pictures 
should be included. Special bulletins 
should be issued frequently by the intra- 
mural sports department. A_ bulletin 
board with material well-organized and 
changed often will work wonders in main- 
taining interest in a program. Art De- 
partments are often eager to cooperate 
in making posters. 

Student Leadership—Students can _ be 
utilized from the beginning to assist in 
the organization and administration of an 
intramural sports program. Varsity can- 
didates, when not competing in_ their 
sports, are generally willing and capable 
assistants to supervise and officiate intra- 
mural games. 


Progress in Program—One of the most 
important parts of any intramural sports 
program is the maintaining of adequate 
records so that mistakes can be corrected 
from year to year. Suggestions in the 
form of a. written record at the conclu- 
sion of each activity offered will gradu- 
ally produce a well-balanced intramural 
program. 
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For your bulletin board 


Keystone 


Wide World 
ABOVE—THE ORIENT ADOPTS AN 


GAME: 
baseball, 


Japanese girls playing volleyball, 


has become extremely popular in Japan 


Acme 


ABOVE—PRACTISING FOR A ROSE FESTIVAL 
IN THE SNOW: Players of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Football team mixing it up on their snow- 
clad football field in New York City before de- 
— for Pasadena, Calif., where they will play 
the Stanford team in the annual Tournament of 
game. 


LEFT—THE FAVORITE GAME OF A 
Oy IN. 1440 by HENRY VI: 


Acme 
ABOVE—THE NEW COACH AT NOTRE DAME: 
Elmer F. Layden, one of the Rockne Four Horse- 


by Heartly Anderson. 


famous 


Game, 
force the ball inte a goal at the end of 


OCCIDENTAL 
which, like 


Eton, in a bully or scrummage, -e. their 
Wall object of 


which is to 
the 


energy expended in 


por 


World 


BELOW—AN EXPERIMENT ON THE GREAT- 
EST PLAYER OF THE YEAR: Cotten Warbur- 


tics. 


ABOVE—THE VICTORS DIVIDE THE SPOILS: 
The captains of the Merchantsville and Swedens- 
boro high school field hockey teams in New Jer- 
sey, congratulating each other after 
tle their teams played for the West Jersey cham- 
plonsh 

LEFT—THE OREGON STATE TEAM RAISES AN 
ISSUE AND A CENTER: The play used by the 
Corvallis eleven toe block kicks after touchdown. 
Oregon’s two big tackles each grab a leg of the 
tall Oregon center and hoist him into the air. 


Wide World 


Famous basketball coach 


to build a strong, sturdy body 


““A game as fast as basketball burns up 
a lot of energy. That is why I always 
advise the boys on my basketball squad 
at City College to drink Cocomalt. 

know that the extra proteins, carbohy- 
drates and minerals supplied by Coco- 
malt will help renew the strength and 
energy they use up playing the game.” 


Nat Holman, Coach of the basketball 

team of the City College of New York, 

and member of famous original Celtics. 


Cocomalt is a food, designed to be 
mixed with milk, race a deli- 
cious food drink of high nutritional 
value. It’s sold at all grocery and 
good drug stores. Get a can today. 


tells you how 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


SHIFTING ZONE DEFENSE 


Starting position on defense. 
Arrows indicate areas player is 
protecting and the directions in 
which he may have to shift. 


Offense attacks down the cen- 
ter. Near forward checks ad- 
vance of the ball, then drops 
back. Other forward drops back 
slightly. Center shifts over be- 
hind forward who has advanced. 


Offense attacks through either 
right or left side lane. Near for- 
ward checks advance of the ball, 
then drops back a step. Far for- 
ward drops back, alert for passes 
to his side of the lane or to his 
side of the free-throw lane. Cen- 
ter shifts to side attacked, alert 
for passes to the side lane or 
free-throw circle. Guards shift as 
indicated. 

The defensive forwards should 
attempt to check the advance 
of the ball well out in front of 
the free-throw circle. An ap- 
proaching dribbler should be 
stopped by the nearer forward. 
lf an opponent is about to re- 
ceive a pass out in front of the 
forwards, a forward should feint 
at him to force him back. 


Offense advances ball down 
either side lane as far as the 
free-throw line or beyond. Cen- 
ter covers the territory in the 
immediate vicinity of the ball 
carrier. Forward on same side 
drops back fast to the free- 
throw line. This has to be a fast 
shift, because the opposition 
may have a man cutting into the 
free-throw lane to take a pass 
from the side lane. The forward 
dropping back is the best man 
to mess up this play, but he will 
have to move fast to do it. 


RIGHT: Offense passes ball 
into the right or left corner. 
Near guard covers territory in 
the immediate vicinity of the 
ball carrier. Center drops back 
in between the two guards. For- 
wards drop back to free-throw 


- line, turned toward the ball, and 


edging over toward the side at- 
tacked. 


By G. S. Johnson 


Mr. Johnson is coach of basketball and di- 
rector of athletics at the Corinth, N. Y., High 
School. 


N argument can be built up for 
A almost any case. The man-for- 

man style of defense has been 
subjected to many an attack from the 
apologists for the zone type of de- 
fense. Contrariwise, the zone defense 
has been ably defended against the 
ravages of the man-for-man school. So, 
I am not going to attempt to prove that 
the zone type of defense, universally 
applied, would reduce the number of 
goals shot per season. All I want to do, 
in this short space, is to say that we 
like the shifting zone type of defense 
at Corinth, and to give a brief explana- 
tion of the type we use. 


Like most apostles of the zone de- 
fense, we feel that one of the great vir- 
tues of this type is that it keeps the 
boys functioning as a team all the 
time, rather than as individuals half 
the time. They attack as a team, so we 
want them to defend as a team. We 
figure that it strengthens the team 
spirit, and practically eliminates the 
fixing of personal responsibility for 
fields goals scored against us. I know 
that this “responsibility fixing’’ is re- 
garded as one of the strong points in 
the man-for-man philosophy, but it is 
our contention that even with the man- 
for-man defense it is unjust to charge 
an error against one particular player 
whose particular opponent scored a 
field goal. With screening developed 
to its present fine degree of efficiency, 
it is impossible to carry this individual 
defense responsibility through the va- 
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rious stages of the shifts. Goals scored 
in the present-day attack are scored 
against a team, not an individual, re- 
gardless of the type of defense used. 

The accompanying diagrams are pre- 
sented to show the movement of the 
defense when the ball is advanced to 
various parts of the opposition’s front- 
court. These charts are presented on 
blackboard to the team, and then anal- 
agous situations are set up on the floor, 
with the movement of the attacking re- 
duced to slow motion. Then the attack 
is told to speed up and attempt to work 
the ball through at normal speed. 
These drills are important, because the 
defense, to function satisfactorily, 
must shift speedily and the players 
act in unison. They must react to the 
ball position almost automatically, and 
use their minds to anticipate succes- 
sive maneuvers on the part of the of- 
fense. 

The third and fourth diagrams on 
page 24 show the shift when the of- 
fense is approaching down either of 
the side lanes. Compare this shift with 
the shift in the next two diagrams— 
the fifth and sixth, which show the ball 
advanced down as far as the free-throw 
line. The team should not shift into 
this second stage too soon. When the 
ball is passed to an offensive man on 
the side who has not advanced as far 
as the free-throw line, that man should 
be covered by the near forward, not the 
center. When the shift is necessary, it 
would assist the forward if the center 
would yell “shift’’ when he goes to 
cover the man on the side who has 
come down as far as the free-throw 
lite. 

When a player dribbles down the 
side have the forward stay with him 
even if he advances the ball to or be- 
vond the free-throw line. This elim- 
inates any shift at a time when it is 
dificult to do so, for the dribbler, not- 
ing the shift, might have just the op- 
portunity he wants for a carrom shot 
at the basket. 

The last two diagrams show the de- 
fense shifting when the offense works 
the ball down into the corners of the 
court. In addition to the remarks adja- 
cent to the diagrams, it is well to point 
out a variation of this shift resulting, 
as in the previous instance, when a 
dribbler advances the ball into the 
corner. If the opponents have the ball 
on the side of the court, as far ad- 
vanced as the free-throw line, and-the 
defense has shifted to meet the situa- 
tion, with the defensive center cover- 
ing the ball carrier, and the ball car- 
rier starts a dribble down toward the 
corner, the defensive center should 
stay right with him. Thus, the near 
guard will be free to act in anticipa- 
tion of the next offensive move. 

[Concluded on page 28] 
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COACH’S DIAGRAM 
...for basketball, baseball, 
football, hockey and track... 
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ordinary leathers have their but when fibres are interlaced you're 
fibres lying layer upon layer... boundtohavestrengthand flexibility. 


It might be difficult to construct one workable, winning diagram of 
playing-formation for all these sports. But it is a simple matter to graphi- 
cally diagram why Kangaroo makes winning teams— why it is the 
strongest leather for its weight known to man, yet as flexible and as 


pliable as fine kid. 


In the laboratory, the microscope shows us that the fibres of Kangaroo 
leather are tightly interlaced, instead of lying layer upon layer as im most 
leathers, Think of the strength inherent in interlaced canes, in woven 
cloth, in plaited cords! The mechanical principle of interlaced units is 
well and familiarly known. 


An athlete needs strength in his shoes— his safety depends on whether 
or not that footwear will stand up to the gruelling punishment today’s 
games give it. Every champion needs the split second of extra speed, the 

. freedom for quick and subtle footwork, and the foot comfort and foot 
- health that comes from Kangaroo’s lightweight and pliability. 


Australian KANGAROO 
tanned in AMERICA 
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FINANCING THE RIFLE PROGRAM 


By R C. Wilson 


In his article last month Capt. Wilson, of 
the Grover Cleveland High School in St. 
Louis, dealt with the physical set-up for con- 
ducting a school rifle program indoors. Here- 
with Capt. Wilson writes of the financial side 
of the activity. 


EPLIES to a questionnaire 
he returned by seventy-five high 

\ schools give a good picture of 
the financial background of secondary 
school rifle shooting. The methods of 
financing range from complete student 
support, even to the point of paying 
for the electricity used in lighting, to 
complete board of education support. 


The cost of starting and maintain- 
ing a program varies, of course, with 
the type of equipment used and the 
number of participants. 


The initial cost involves rifles, back- 
stops and lighting fixtures. The up- 
keep involves ammunition, electricity, 
targets and such minor accessories as 
gun oil and cleaning material. 

The minimum cost of starting a 
program would be in the neighborhood 
of $30, distributed as follows: 


4 rifles at $5.00 $20.00 
2 backstops (portable) at $2.50........ 5.00 
2000 targets at $1.75 per 1000.......... 3.50 
Cleaning rods, oil, and patches. 

Minimum $2.00 2.00 


To the above should be added the 


expenditure for lighting fixtures, de- 


pending on local conditions and what 
can be improvised. As stated in last 
month’s article, the $5 rifles are suf- 
ficiently good (they are perfectly 
safe) for beginners, but they should 
be considered temporary equipment. 
The $5 allotted for portable back- 
stops is based on the cost of materials 
only, and presupposes that the work 
of construction will be done in the 
school shop at no expense. 


In addition to the minimum cost 
as stated around $30, the growing 
program will require supplementary 
equipment, which should be obtained 
as quickly as finances permit. This 
supplementary equipment, to be 
charged to the permanent equipment 
account, includes: 


4 mats at $2.00 $ 8.00 
4 telescopes at $5.00 ~ 20.00 
4 shooting coats at $2.00 8.00 
4 telescope stands at 25c 1.00 
4 target carriers at $3.50 14.00 


Total $51.00 


Some sort of mats should be used 
in order to give greater comfort to 
the shooter. The above estimate allows 
$8 for four mats. These are cot mat- 
tresses, and not gymnasium mats, 
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Survey shows that initiation fees and club 
dues support the activity in most instances 


which are preferable, but which cost 
considerably more. This cost is en- 
tirely eliminated where mats may be 
borrowed from the gymnasium. 

The telescope and telescope stands 
are somewhat supplementary to the 
target carriers. If a permanent range 
installation can be made, the target 
carriers should be installed first and 
the telescopes left till later. But if 
the shooting is to be done in a gym- 
nasium, or some similar place, the 
target carriers never would be _ in- 
stalled. Telescopes are almost essen- 
tial right from the start on a tempo- 


‘rary range with portable backstops. 


The number of telescopes might be 
cut in two by having one boy spot 
for two shooters. The accompanying 
photograph shows various types of 
telescope holders which we have de- 
vised for use under different condi- 
tions. The idea for the C-clamp holder 
shown at the left of the picture was 
obtained from Culver Military Acade- 
my. It can be used almost anywhere, 
on a wall, post, or bench. The holder 
may be detached from the C-clamp 
and fastened to the telescoping rod of 
the floor stand being used by the boy 
standing on the right and the one who 
is sitting in the rear of the picture. 
I should be glad to supply blue prints 
of the floor stand on receipt of ten 
cents to cover the postage. Address 
requests to me at Grover Cleveland 


High School, 4352 Louisiana ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. The middle holder in 
front of the boy in the prone position 
is of the old familiar “sawbuck’”’ type 
and is very useful in many cases, par- 
ticularly outdoors. 


The estimate of the cost of shooting 
coats is for materials only. We picked 
up a lot of condemned army khaki 
blouses, had them altered in our sew- 
ing classes, purchased whole sheep- 
skins and had the pads attached by 


a shoemaker at a cost of 25 cents each. 


So much for the initial cost. The 
principal item in the upkeep is the 
ammunition. The amount of ammuni- 
tion used per participant depends on 
the frequency of practise sessions and 
the number of rounds shot at each 
session. The average shooter in our 
group will fire about one-half box, or 
twenty-five rounds, per week. The 
cost of this is fifteen cents. Many of 
the shooters will fire more than this, 
especially the members and prospec- 
tive members of the team that is to 
represent the school in a match. 


It is the exceptional school that 
receives an appropriation from the 
board of education for subsidizing the 
rifle program. The case of a mid- 
western school that receives a subsidy 
from the local American Legion post 
is also exceptional. The customary 
financing plan is one in which the 
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students themselves supply the funds, 
either from their own pockets or from 
athletic association or student activity 
association funds. 


The returned questionnaires re- 
vealed that the initiation fee is one 
of the major sources of revenue. This 
fee is required of all students who 
sign up for rifle shooting. Sixty of 
the seventy-five schools responding 
have an initiation fee: 10 fix it at 25 
cents; 10 at 50 cents; 10 at $1; 2 at 
$2; all others fix it somewhere be- 
tween 25 cents and $2. 


Weekly, monthly or yearly dues 
comprise another means of raising 
money. Dues range from three cents 
per week during the season to four 
dollars per year. I imagine that where 
the dues are $2 or more per year the 
cost of ammunition is included! 


Other methods of financing the rifle 
program include subsidization by the 
General Organization “G. O.” fund 
(student activity), as in New York 
City, proceeds from candy sales, cir- 
cuses, dances, dramatics and other 
entertainments. War Department as- 
sistance is common among R.O.T.C. 
schools, and other schools that qualify 
for it. Our own organization receives 
assistance from the War Department, 
but with the War Department's re- 
duced appropriation, the aid from 
this quarter will amount to almost 
nothing next year. 


Our chief source of revenue at 
Grover Cleveland is the initiation fee. 
This is divided into two parts—75 
cents payable at the beginning of the 
course of instruction, and an equal 
amount payable on being admitted 
into the rifle club proper. This does 
not include ammunition for the par- 
ticipant. He pays for his own ammu- 
nition, purchasing it at the cost stated 
and at a slight profit for the club. 
Thus, the club treasury is usually in 
a position to purchase new equipment 
and meet running expenses. We sup- 
ply the rifles, of course. Only two of 
the seventy-five schools responding 
did not supply the rifles. In these 
two instances the students supplied 
their own rifles. This plan cannot be 
recommended, for it at once restricts 
participation to those who can afford 
to purchase a rifle. There is also an- 
other objection to it: It makes it dif- 
ficult to have a standard rifle for all 
the participants. They probably would 
have to use a gun handed down to 
them, or one of unreliable manufacture. 


Coaches interested in entering their 
teams in the National High School Rifle 
Tournament should write for an entry 
blank and set of rules to: H. H. Goebel, 
National Rifle Association, Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. The tournament is 
open to all secondary schools, irrespective 
of their connection with the National 
Rifle Association. 
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“| Recommend 
BANANAS... 


for Good, Solid 


Ls 


Says» 


PAUL D. HINKLE 


ATHLETIC DIRECTOR 
BUTLER UNIVERSITY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


“Bananas when ripe—that 
is, when the skin is well 
browned or even black— 
make a fine food for 
athletes in training. They 
are very nourishing and 
contain less water than the 
other fruits. | advise eating 
them at mealtime as an 
extra source of good, solid 
nourishment.” (Signed) 
PAUL D. HINKLE 


AVE YOU DISCOVERED the banana’s value as a food for 
H athletes? The nourishing, quickly available sugars are 
excellent for restoring muscle tone and promoting rapid recovery 
from fatigue. And no food is more easily digested. Bananas are 
mellow when they’re yellow, and fully ripe when flecked with 


brown. 


SC 1-34 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


: S end N 0 W I want your interesting new booklet, ‘The Banana Comes 


Into Its Own,” written by a recognized food authority. 


New Booklet || sero... 


City State. 


PUT BANANAS ON EVERY DIET LIST 
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BOOKSHOP SERVICE 
FOR COACHES 


Scholastic Coach conducts a Book- 
shop by mail, through which readers 
may purchase any book at the regu- 
lar price. Any k published or- 
dered for you at regular publisher’s 
price. Suggestions: 

Intramural Activities, by R. E. Lindwall, 


inning Basketball, by Nat Holman, $2. 
Control of Football Injuries, by Stevens 
and Phelps, $3. 
Kicking the American Football, by Leroy 
Mills, $2.50. 
Basketball’s Assistant Coach, by Paul 
Hinkle and H. E, Sayger, $6. 
Modern Ping-Pong and How to Play It, 
by Coleman Clark, $1. 
~ y Basketball Bible, by Forrest C. Allen, 
—— Play in Basketball, by Craig Ruby, 
and Basketball, by H. C. Carlson, 


Tait McKenzie, A Sculptor of Youth, by 
Christopher Hussey, 3.75. Publisher’s 
rice $10. Contains photographs of all of 

r. McKenzie’s sculptor up to 1930. 
New Edition of Knute Rockne’s “Coach- 
ing, ; 

Also immediate delivery of the Water 
Stunts Chart, 16” x 12” heavy cardboard 
chart diagramming 42 stunts for swim- 
mers, and describing 100 others. Ready 
to hang. Paraffin coated. 25c each to 
school men. 

Basketball Floor Forms, for diagram- 
ming your plays, 300 for $1. 

Basketball Inventory Chart—forms for 
keeping a check on all basketball equip 
ment, from uniforms to whistles. Printed 
= bond paper, 10” x 7”. Ten charts for 

c 


All sent postpaid. Send money 
with order. 


Scuo.astic Coacu BooxsHop 
155 E. 44th St., New York, N. ¥. 


WRESTLING - BOXING - TUMBLING 


Manufacturers of fine mats since 1911 
Send for booklet, Dept. ‘‘C”’ 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 
4225 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


fumble less 


VU lL 


The Colo Mfg. Co. Oak Harbor, O. 


Juneman’s Certified Tennis Gut 
@® DURABLE 
DEPENDABLE 
@ ECONOMICAL 
THE E. P. JUNEMAN 
CORPORATION 
1100 W. 47th Place, Dept. C, Chicago, Il. 


Free 
Booklet 


Athletic Records 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


[Continued from page 


better understand the financial condi- 
tions. He is interested in gate receipts, 
attendance and profits with which to 
purchase additional equipment. The 
athletic council needs these reports for 
its discussion of prices, budgets, and 
appropriations. The faculty manager 
needs these reports for the purpose of 
studying athletic receipts and expen- 
ditures. In making out schedules, in 
ordering equipment, and in hiring of 
officials, these reports will be useful. 
Part of the faculty manager’s duty is 
the keeping up to date of athletic rec- 
ords. His filing system should 
adequately take care of that. If he 
needs to know the score of a game 
played several years ago, the total re- 
ceipts at that game, or the total foot- 
ball receipts for the past four years, 
the material should be available to him 
in his permanepé file. 


The filing system 


Every faculty manager will want to 
file his reports, letters, and other ma- 
terial so that they will be available for 
reference. This will call for a filing 
cabinet of some type. Most of the fac- 
ulty managers who filled out the ques- 
tionnaire reported a filing system of 
some kind. Many reported their sys- 
tem inadequate. Some used two or 
three manila folders for correspond- 
ence. Others had part of a desk, or 
only a card file. Several reported spe- 
cial filing cabinets of two or three 
compartments with adequate space for 
all material. 

The more extensive the work of the 
faculty manager, the greater will be 


his need for a special filing system. 
The important thing is to have 
adequate space for all material and to 
have that material available when 
needed. The system should be adapted 
to the needs of the faculty manager. 
It should be simple in design, usable, 
and moderate in price. A part of the 
file in the principal’s office might be 
satisfactory. It would be better, 
though, to have a special filing cabinet 
in the room the faculty manager uses 
most of the time. A majority of the 
faculty managers do not have a spe- 
cial office; so most of their work would 
be done in their classroom. There 
might be an athletic office used by the 
coaches in which the filing cabinet 
could be placed. Here again, the local 
situation will determine the plan most 
convenient. 


A three-drawer filing cabinet, either 
steel or wood, would not be expensive 
and would be adequate for the most ex- 
tensive filing. A two-drawer cabinet 
would be sufficient in a great number 
of cases. With adequate filing space, 
the faculty manager will find an in- 
creasing amount of material to place in 
the file. There will be athletic reports, 
athletic bulletins, athletic records, 
bids on dry cleaning and transporta- 
tion, catalogues, correspondence, car- 
bon copies of letters, elegibility rec- 
ords, equipment inventory, official lists, 
receipts, requisitions, schedules, etc., 
to place in the file. This list includes 
only those that would be most fre- 
quently found in athletic files. Many 
faculty managers would add additional 
subject headings to take care of their 
local situation. 


| Zone Defense 
[Continued from page 25] 


In connection with this shift, there 
must be complete and immediate under- 
standing between the guard and the 
center as to when the center should 
stay with the man and when he should 
shift backward toward the basket. The 
simplest method is to have the guard 
yell “shift” when he is going to cover 
the man. 


When this type of shifting defense 
meets a team that bases its offense on 
a pivot man, slight changes may be nec- 
essary. If the pivot man is out near the 
foul line, the defensive center should 
goncentrate on him. This makes it nec- 
essary for the two forwards to protect 
the sideline areas back to their own 


| 


free-throw line, while the guards pro- 
tect the sideline areas out to that line. 
The side-to-side shifts of both guards 
and forwards should be employed 
however, though not as markedly as 
against an offense which has no sta- 
tioned pivot man. 

However, if the pivot man plays 
deep, i.e., in under the basket, the de- 
fense should be carried on just as dia- 
grammed. Then the pivot man will 
always be covered by the far side 
guard. That is, as the team shifts 
from one side to another, the guard 
on the side away from the attack will 
automatically shift to a position which 
will enable him to adequately cover a 
deep-playing pivot man. 
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High School Round-up 


[Continued from page |! ] 


boys are given tougher assignments 
until they are riding full-grown long- 
horn steers. In the rodeo three of 
these were so wild that they smashed 
down fences and broke away. The 
horses were real buckers, too. One of 
them, “Country Butter,” is famous in 
the vicinity for having been ridden 
only once in three years of profes- 
sional rodeo bucking. 

lor those boys whose parents re- 
fuse to let them ride (a signed per- 
mission is required from the parents 
of all the boys) there is the fun of 
handling a lariat. However, the com- 
munity has backed Dr. Shaw in his 
experiment. Even the humane society, 
which came to register a protest, left, 


community interest has resulted from 
the success of the round-up, in con- 
trast to the aftermath of the success- 
ful season of interscholastic football. 

“The publicity and interest aroused by 
the rodeo has led to very warm support 
from our friends. The seven-hundred 
acre pasture on which our corrals were 
located has been giver us for the winter 
free of charge. Livery, stables and indi- 
viduals have loaned us saddle horses for 
winter keep, at no charge. We have bor- 
rowed saddles and bridles, and now have 
about thirty school horses on pasture for 
the use of our high school students. 

“You may imagine the joy of forty rid- 
ers going back over the mountain trails 
for an all day ride—twenty miles of canon 
and mesa and high wind swept ridges. 


admitting that the steers probably en- 
joyed the sport as much as the boys 
do. Roping the steers from horseback 
and whipping them through the air 
for a houlihan is not part of the 
Cheyenne game. 


Dr. Shaw, while not a professional 
bull-dogger, is devoted to the ranch 
sports. “In this day of pavement civili- 
zation there is something fine for a 
boy in learning to handle a_ horse. 


“I think we have stumbled on some- 
thing that will prove of rare value in 
character building, body building and 
experience of the boys. And it offers 
for us a fascinating outlet from the 
over-organized and over-driven sport 
program as we know it today.” 

Dr. Shaw feels that a more valu- 


able and useful kind of publicity and 


Courtesy Cheyenne Mountain Schools 


You can imagine the party scattered 
about some high mountain park at sepa- 
rate fires where their lunches are cooking, 
and the grazing horses tethered out near 
them. 

“We have called our riding organization 
‘The Remuda,’ and the top hand of our 
round-up has been elected Foreman. 
Hunting up the horses in the back timber 
of the pasture, herding them in, saddling 
and caring for them, breaking and train- 
ing green horses, are all as valuable and 
as much fun as the long rides. 

“This follow-up is proving more valu- 
able to us than the Round-up itself. Of 
course, many private schools have their 
stables, where the pupils can afford to 
buy or rent or pay for the care of their 
mounts. But it warms me with satisfac- 
tion and joy to realize that fate has given 
us a pasture full of horses at no expense, 
which my public school pupils can go out 
and play with, and learn and profit from.” 


@ Uniforms for gym or camp 
wear should be uniform. To in- 
sure permanent color, long and 
lasting satisfaction, for all misses’ 
athletic uniforms, specify .. . 


GENUINE 


ARGENTINE 


CLOTH: 


COLOR EAN'T FADE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Look for this label! It’s alt you 
need to know about the fabric. 


@ For sample swatch and complete 
color chart, write to Mahler Textiles, 
Selling Agents, 59 White St., New York 


THE COACHES INSTITUTE 


§ The Coaches Institute, organized ex- 
+ Sa for service to athletic coaches, 
offers to you the most complete course 
for coaching basketball ever assembled 
under one cover. 

§ This course is an illustrated chalk talk, 
full of play diagrams and discussions of 
every style known to basketball play and 
sretegy such as: The Criss-Cross Pass 
and ribble Pivot system—The Long 
tried Five Man Triple Threat Offense. 
Pass style—The Figure Eight style—The 
Percentage Plan—The All Offensive style 
—The Original ies Man Defense— 
—~ Zone Defense—The Floating Zone 
style 

§ The course is made complete with full 
discussions of pre-game practice, season 
training, avoiding mid-season staleness, 
hints and suggestions on practical bas 
ketball and a host of new ideas and sug- 
gestions—all written from experience by 
W. G. (Bill) Kline, former varsity bas- 
ketball and football coach at, University 
of Nebraska, University of Florida, and 
Nebraska esleyan University, origina- 
tor of the five-man defense, w o now of- 
fers in this course his yen te time- 

: PRICE: $5 for the course 

THE COACHES INSTITUTE 
505 Fifth Avenue New York, 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Patent and profit by your inventions. 
Protect your most valuable assets. Ex- 
pert personal serviee. 

LESTER L. Registered Patent 
1115 K Street, Washingten, D. C. 


PRE-EMINENT AS A REMEDY FOR 
ALL INFLAMMATIONS AND CON- 
GESTIONS OCCURRING AS A RE- 
SULT OF ATHLETIC INJURIES. 


Sample will be sent upon request. 
The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., New York, NY. 
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New books on the sportshelf 


Higher athletics 


MODERN PING-PONG AND 
HOW TO PLAY IT by Coleman 
Clark. 96 pp. The John Day Co., New 
York, $1. 


of the parlor and put into the gym- 
nasium and even into the arena, 
and Coleman Clark has done as much 
as anyone to effect this change. Mr. 
Clark is a former national ping-pong 
champion, the present runner-up, and 


[Dror pan has been taken out 


A. 


Offset an underspin shot by tilting the 
racket backwards as shown above, and the 
ball will return along arrow line A. 


is, through his writings, perhaps the 
best known man in the game today. 

The term “Ping-Pong”’ is privately 
owned and you have to be careful how 
you use it. It is the registered trade 
mark of Parker Brothers, Inc., of 
Salem, Mass., makers of games, but 
the term has become so commonly used 
through the astute guidance of Parker 


Offset a topspin shot by tilting the racket 
forward as indicated above and the ball will 
be returned along arrow line A. 


Brothers, Inc., that the other name for 


the game—table tennis—is often mis- 
taken to mean something else. The fact 
is that table tennis is a term coined to 
offset the exclusive advantage held by 
Parker Brothers, Inc., and there is a 
little warfare going on, in a minor key 
to the depression, between the Clan 
Ping-Pong and the Clan Table Tennis. 
Each has its own championship, but 


A is serving and strikes a forehand side- 
spin serve to B, the receiver. B should aim 

e ball to point X as this will offset the 
right to left sidespin. (These illustrations 
from Mr. Clark's book Modern Ping-Pong 
and How to Play It. 


the ping-pongers seem to have made 
the greater strides and have progressed 
more steadily down the white lane of 
publicity. Mr. Clark’s book and his 
brother’s magazine, American Ping- 
Pong, a new monthly, place the table 
tennis people at a still further disad- 
vantage. 

Modern Ping-Pong and How to 
Play It is a text and reference book, 
up-to-date with the 1933 rankings of 
players, and the latest in spins and 
services. “Finger-spin serves are a new 
wrinkle in this country,” writes Mr. 
Clark. “Hold the ball in the left hand 
between the index and middle finger 
and flick it onto the bat, imparting va- 
rious spins depending on the finger ac- 
tion used.” Mr. Clark himself invented 
the knuckle-ball serve. While experi- 
menting with the European finger-spin 
serve he came across it. The ball is 
shot like a marble against the bat, with 
plenty of speed. The speed can be in- 
creased with a vigorous swing of the 
arm. “The angle at which you set the 
racket and the direction in which you 
shoot the ball should give you a vari- 
ety of weird, crazy, bouncing serves.”’ 

Mr. Clark says that the knuckle-ball 


‘serve has no better exponent than Billy 


Condy of Wilmette, Illinois. ““He has 
the most marvelous array of knuckle- 
ball serves I have ever seen,” is Mr. 
Clark’s testimonial to this wizard. 
Players of the celluloid ball game, 
besides being divided into ping-pong- 
ers and table tennisers, are either ten- 
nis grippers or penholder grippers, de- 
pending on which of the two styles 
they use in holding the racket or bat. 
Mr. Clark is a tennis gripper, but the 
majority of other leading Western 
players are penholder grippers. Near- 
ly all the best players in the East are 
tennis grippers. The leading European 
players are tennis grippers, among 
them Fred Perry, the young English- 
man who is our (U.S.A.) national sin- 
gles tennis champion. Perry is a whirl- 
wind of a ping-ponger and table-ten- 
niser, and the length and fullness of his 
strokes over the table closely resemble 
his tennis strokes. JACK LIPPERT 


Sayger's latest tome 


BASKETBALL’S ASSISTANT 
COACH by Paul Hinkle and H. E. 
Sayger. The Sayger Sports Syndicate, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 55 detachable pages, 
loose-leaf binding. $6. 


ESK space in our office is at a 
premium with the arrival of the 
second of the Sayger volumes on 


sports fundamentals. Basketball’s As- 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


DRIBBLER PASSING THE GUARD 
Caution must always be yen to dribblers in regard to how 
they should try to retain the ball. This means that they 
learn whe stop ot and pass back rather than to go 
and lone the ha t hy allow hig 
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Reduced page from Basketball’s Assistant Coach 


sistant Coach is the companion volume 
to The Rainy Day Coach, the 16”x11” 
football book. It is like it in size, 
shape, texture and arrangement, and 
what we said about The Rainy Day 
Coach on this page three months ago 
applies to the basketball volume. We 
do think that Mr. Sayger is more at 
home in drawing football figures than 
he is with basketball. It is no doubt 
due to the fact that basketball players, 
by the brevity of their costumes, are 
more in the flesh than football players. 
However, the book is not meant to be 
a work of art, but a text book of bas- 
ketball fundamentals, in which all 
techniques are pointed out and illus- 
trated, permitting the reader to exer- 
cise his own choice on debatable points. 

Jo Tos 


Athletic policy for girls 


ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS pub- 
lished by the Department of School 
Health and Physical Education of the 
National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 14 pp. Ten cents.* 


a good index to its contents: A 

Digest of Principles and Policies 
for Administrators and Teachers in 
Junior and Senior High Schools. The 
principles and policies recommended 
are the web and woof of what may be 
called the new trend in girls’ athletics. 
As differing from the old trend which 
saw the girls patterning their program 
after the boys, the new school calls for 


T:: sub-title of this pamphlet is 


*Ten percent discount up to ten copies; 25 per- 
cent discount up to 100 copies; 334% per cent dis- 
count on 100 or more copies. Write: Ethel Per- 
rin, Women’s Division, National Amateur Athletic 
Federation, 303 West 42nd street, New York, 
+5 oy . E. Rogers, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 

ork, N. Y. 
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program-making based solely on the 
girls’ particular needs and health re- 
quirements. While this theory is not 
strictly new in the year 1934, there are 
still a disturbing number of school ad- 
ministrators and teachers who are 
either unfamiliar with what has taken 
place since the World War, or who 
may be familiar with the developments 
but want none of them. All we can say, 
out of the kindness of our heart, is God 
bless em, Happy New Year, and may 
their tribe decrease. The girls are com- 
ing into their own, despite prejudices 
that date back to Noah, and we hope 
to live to see the day when they are as 
free of men economically as they are 
fast becoming athletically. Jo be 


Study in safety 


SAFETY IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS by Frank S. Lloyd. Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, New York. 167 pp. $1. 


ITH the increasing realiza- 
tion of the educational 
significance of physical edu- 


cation activities in the secondary 
school curriculum, the question of 
establishing procedures for the assur- 
ance of maximum safety has become 
ever increasingly pertinent. The estab- 
lishment of such procedures will be 
facilitated by the study of the in- 
cidence, nature of accidents and in- 
juries, and of the contributory factors 
of such accidents and injuries. The 
purpose of this study is to supply 
such information which may be a 
guide in the task of developing a pro- 
gram of safety procedures in second- 
ary school physical education. 


The problem of the study is two- 
fold: (1) that of determining the 
prevalence and nature of accidents and 
injuries in physical education activities 
conducted in secondary schools; and 
(2) the study of some of the factors 
which may be considered to be con- 
tributory to the increase of accidents 
and injuries in these activities. 


The study of the contributory fac- 
tors of these accidents and injuries 
necessitated a consideration of the 
nature of the general situations which 
surrounded and influenced the physical 
education activity participation. From 
a picture of the prevalence of present 
conditions concerning accidents, it 
was hoped that principles for in- 
creased safety in these situation might 
be established. 


Five hundred and ten schools from 
twenty States were studied. These 
schools represented a total population 
of 593,436 students, approximately 14 
percent of all of the students enrolled 
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Accident Incidence ae Days Lost Incidence 
Activity Incidence : Incidence Activity 
Touch football 17.11 ; 88.01 Heavy apparatus 
Heavy apparatus 13.68 Most 81.52 Touch football 
Football 8.75 Hazardous 72.44 Wrestling 
64.81 Football 
Lacrosse 5.97 
Wrestling 5.71 Highly 23.58 Tumbling 
Tumbling 5.15 | Hazardous 14.04 Speed ball 
Hockey (Ice) 3.55 7.65 Field (Track) 
Archery 3.53 7.34 5 Cross country 
Basketball 2.69 | Hazardous 6.21 — Basketball 
Speedball 2.44 5.97 Lacrosse 
Hockey (Field) 2.37 4.92 Soccer 
4.88 Hockey (Ice) 
4.33 Hockey (Field) ° 
2.34 . Baseball 
Baseball 1.00 .93 Track 
Field (Track) .99 .73 Handball 
Soccer .98 71 Swimming 
Cross country 82 67 Indoor ball 
Swimming .68 51 Fencing 
42 Volley ball 
Handball 35 16 Boxing 
Track (, 32 05 Tennis 
Golf 02 Calisthenics 
Indoor ball .23 0 Dancing 
Dancing 19 0 Archery 
Boxing 16 0 Golf 
Volley ball 14 
Tennis 10 
Calisthenics 09 


INCIDENCE OF ACCIDENTS AND DAYS LOST PER 1,000 EXPOSURES 


in public and private high schools in 
the United States. 


Accidents were reported at the 
time of the occurrence by means of 
an accident report blank. The contribu- 
tory factors were reported through 
the media of an exhaustive check list. 


For the determination of the inci- 
dence of accidents the reported number 
of students participating in physical 
education activities was used for the 
establishment of the incidence per 
thousand participants. For the de- 
termination of the seriousness of acci- 
dents, the number of days lost from 
the physical education activities as a 
result of the injury was used. This 
was also established on the basis of 
one thousand participants. 


For the determination of the con- 
tributory factors, schools with differ- 
ing procedures were compared by the 
accidents and days lost incidence per 
thousand participants. The arithmetic 
mean was used for these comparisons 
and the critical ratio was used to in- 
dicate whether a “real” difference ex- 
isted between the means. 


Information was collected and tabu- 
lated on the legal status and other 
pertinent factors related to accidents 
in secondary school physical education. 


FINDINGS 


1. Classifying activities by degree 
of hazard. The activities were grouped 
according to the degree of hazard and 
the seriousness of the injuries. The 
table on page 2 presents a summary 
of these groupings. 

2. Coincidental Factors. The leader- 
ship procedures which were coinci- 
dental with a low incidence were as 
follows: | 

a. The use of student leaders in 
physical education. 

b. Where the duties of these stu- 
dent leaders is such that all their time 
is not occupied in entire class or squad 
responsibility. When they assist in the 
functions of the class and squad in- 
struction the incidence is lower. 

ce. Direct instruction in safety for 
these student leaders results in a 
lower incidence than where there is 
no direct instruction in safety. — 

d. Where the school employs a full 
time teacher of physical education. 
Where physical education jis entirely 
taught by part time teachers the in- 
cidence is increased. 


e. Schools with small enrollments, 
particularly below 400 students 
(boys), the percentage of expdésures 
to hazardous activities (as judged by 


7 


32 


football) is increased. The procedures 
of the organization and classification 
of students which are coincidental 
with a low incidence are as follows: 

a. The use of “grade” as a method 
of assigning students to physical edu- 

> cation. 

b. The division of students by age 
within the physical education classes. 

c. The selection of students for in- 
terschool athletic teams on the basis 
of their participation in intramural 
activities is the best procedure on the 
basis of days-lost incidence. 

d. The determination of the stu- 
dent’s fitness for interschoo] competi- 
tion by expert opinion of the coach or 
family doctor is more efficient, by the 
criteria of days lost, than the parents’ 
written permission or a physical ex- 
amination. On the criteria of accident 
incidence the expert opinion of coach 
or family doctor is the superior pro- 
cedure when compared with physical 
examination. 


e. Schools requiring a physical ex- 
amination for physical education show 
a low incidence of days lost and ac- 
cidents. 

f. A low incidence is found where 
the examination is given before enter- 
ing physical education activities and 
during the school year. 


The direct safety measures which 
are coincidental with a low incidence 
of days lost are as follows: 

a. The availability of a medical 
doctor when the class and intramural 
physical education are in progress. 


b. The treatment of injuries by the 
teacher of physical education. 

c. Free hospital service. 

3. Summary of Legal Status of the 
School. 

a. The status of the school’s re- 
sponsibility for accidents in physical 
education activities is not definitely 
established. There appears to be a de- 
cided preference for the opinion that 
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Booklet “Athletic Inju- 
ries and Their Treat- 
ment” 


ABSORBINE, JR. 

Free sample 

BASS CAMERA 

Film Catalogue 

BAY CO. 

Sample, OrthAletic 
Plaster 

BECTON, DICKINSON 

[] Ace Athletic Manual 

BIKE-WEB MFG. CO. 

[] Booklet “Guard the 
Vital Zone.” 

COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP 

Particulars 

COLO MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO. 

[] Trial offer details 

CONVERSE RUBBER 

ee 1933-34 Basketball Year 
Book 

DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 

[_] New catalogue 


DUBOW MFG. CO. 

Information 

HOOD RUBBER CO. 

[11933-34 Basketball Hints 

HUNTINGTON LABORA.-. 
TORIES 

Shot Chart Book 

JULES RACINE 

[_] Catalogue, Sport Timer 

E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 

Booklet, ‘Tennis Hints.” 

METAL ARTS CO. 

Catalogue 

PETERSEN & CO. 

Booklet 

POST'S BRAN FLAKES 

[) Sample packages for 
your students. State how 
many. 

POSTUM 

[]50-cup samples. How 
many? 

[_] Booklet, “Iron Men and 
How to Build Them,” 
by Pop Werner. How 


many? 


R EADERS of SCHOLASTIC COACH may use this convenient form to obtain sam- 
ple goods and brochures from the advertisers who announce that they have free 
material to offer those who apply. This form may be sent directly to SCHOLASTIC 
COACH advertising department, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y., from which 
point the advertiser will be notified of the requests. Check carefully what you want. 
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DISTON CO. 
[_] Catalogue 


THE RECLAIMING CO. 
Price list 


RIDDELL ATHLETIC 
SHOES 
Catalogue 


SCHOLASTIC, your class- 
room magazine 

[] Sample copy 
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A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
Catalogue 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 
[] Booklet, “The Banana 
Comes Into Its Own.” 


WILSON-WESTERN 
SPORTING GOODS 
Prices, Crip. Fast Basket- 
balls 


(Principal, coach, athletic director, physical director) 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


the school is not responsible for such 
accidents. 

b. The only pleas which have been 
successful in the legal courts have 
been on the claim of established 
negligence. 

ce. Schools which pay the expenses 
of injured students jeopardize the 
status of nonliability. . 

d. The existing procedures for han- 
dling the costs of injuries (which be- 
come the crux of the school’s re- 
sponsibility) vary greatly, indicating 
the state of unestablished responsi- 
bility for liability. 

e. The use of school funds for the 
payment of student insurance is, in 
the opinion of some, illegal. 

f. Student insurance which is made 
through student organizations is prob- 
ably legally sound. 

g. If the school is liable on the 
basis of established negligence there 
is a need for clear definition of such 
liability in the various situations in 
physical education. 

h. The Wisconsin Interscholastic 
Athletic Association Plan (athletic in- 
jury insurance) is an outstanding ex- 
periment in the field of student and 
school protection. 


Three Men at Work 


[Continued from page 5] 


As in all things, competence in this 
form of attack comes through practice. 
Keep the three players moving in the 
pattern until the action becomes auto- 
matic, when they will know the best 
kind of pass to make under all the dif- 
ferent situations that are likely to oc- 
cur, and what kind of a pass to expect. 

The two idling players, even though 
they may not move very much, serve 
definitely to spread and _ therefore 
weaken the defense, whether it be a 
man-for-man or zone type of defense. 
If it is a man-for-man defense, the 
two men at rest will appear to be ready 
to enter the passing at any instant, 
thus requiring the undivided attention 
of their two particular guards. In the 
case of a zone defense, the two players 
at rest should so station themselves as 
to require the defense to spread more 
than it would were the entire five men 
on attack to be concentrated in one 
area of the court. It can be seen in 


Dr. Carlson’s diagrams that the play- . 


ers at rest are stationed with their 
value as decoys respected. 


++ + ++ + SOONER OR LATER 


, and helping some coach, Bo. 
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our famous KNOCKABOUT corduroy 


wearing 
(Bull-dog, Bear, Ram, Yellowlachet, of etc. 5. student’s mame, year, letter, or small 


. Why not get the benefit from this at once? Get them started now, and watch the thing you've 
vamead for come to pass—A WHOLE STUDENT BODY BEHIND THE TEAM 

5” chenille letter on front at small extra cost. 
colors. full particulars as to agency and lowest team prices, check form above or drop a postal to— 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP ‘Sitnorr mich. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


EAT EM UP, 
WILDCATS 
HOLD THAT TIGER! 
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@ Teams coached by 
Andy Kerr have won over | 
80 per cent of their 

games over the past 15 
years. In 1932 his team 
was the only one untied 
and unscored on. In 

'\ 1933 only 1 game was lost. 


says 


ANDY KERR 


famous Colgate University 
football coach 


All four main 
food elements 
are contained 
in PLANTERS 
PEANUTS—in 
the right pro- 
portion! That’s 
why they give 


**It’s the LASTING ENERGY of a team 
that writes the final score,”’ Coach Kerr 
explains. Read how those crispy Planters 
Peanuts give real energy without : 


“slowing you up,” 


PLAYER’S energy — the “con- 

dition” he’s in—depends a lot 
on what he eats. “Every trainer,” 
Andy Kerr writes, “knows the im- 
portance of diet—the right foods. 

**I discovered long ago,”” he says, “‘a 
food that combines with delicious taste 
a perfect balance between the impor- 
tant food clements, and so gives full 
‘pep value’ without piling up surplus 
weight. 

That f is fresh peanuts.” 


Diet experts agree. Fresh peanuts 


PLANTERS 


such “‘pep,”’ are 
so digestible. 


give so much mental and physical 
energy (without making you feel 
“heavy’’) because, like an ideal fuel, 
they are almost completely “burned 
up” inside you. They contain all four 
principal food elements in just the 
proportions your body needs to be 
completely digestible. 

And Planters Peanuts are so fresh 
... and choice! The pick of Virginia’s 
plumpest, tastiest “‘jumbos,” care- 
fully selected, then roasted and salted 


AA 


RESH 


in our own special way, they are 
rushed out under refrigeration — to 
reach you just as crispy and crunchy 
as when they left our ovens! 


Hand yourself a “treat”! 


Whenever you need a between-meals 
“pick-up,” reach for a bag of Planters. 
They’re delicious! 


“Pick of the 
Plantation” 


—made by the world’s largest roasters of peanuts. They’re always fresh! “ 
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